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PREFACE 



The role and future of tactical nuclear weapons in 
Europe are subjects that sometimes surprise even ex- 
perts in international security, primarily because it is 
so often disconcerting to remember that these weap- 
ons still exist. Many years ago, an American journalist 
wryly noted that the future of the North Atlantic Trea- 
ty Organization (NATO) was "a subject that drives 
the dagger of boredom deep, deep into the heart" — 
a dismissive quip which would have remained true 
right up until the moment World War III broke out. 
The same goes for tactical nuclear weapons: compared 
to the momentous issues that the East and West have 
tackled since the end of the Cold War, the scattering of 
hundreds (or in the Russian case, thousands) of battle- 
field weapons throughout Europe seems to be almost 
an afterthought, a detail left behind that should be 
easy to tidy up. 

Such complacency is unwise. Tactical nuclear 
weapons (or NSNWs, "non-strategic nuclear weap- 
ons") still exist because NATO and Russia have not 
fully resolved their fears about how a nuclear war 
might arise, or how it might be fought. They represent, 
as Russian analyst Nikolai Sokov once wrote, "the lon- 
gest deadlock" in the history of arms control. Wash- 
ington and Moscow, despite the challenges to the "re- 
set" of their relations, point to reductions in strategic 
arms as a great achievement, but strategic agreements 
also reveal the deep ambiguity toward nuclear weap- 
ons as felt by the former superpower rivals. The num- 
bers in the 2010 New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(New START) are lower than at any point in history, 
but they are based on leaving each side a reliable abil- 
ity to destroy up to 300 urban targets each. Inflicting 
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this incredible amount of destruction is, on its face, a 
step no sane national leader would take. But it is here 
that tactical weapons were meant to play their danger- 
ous role, for they would be the arms that provided the 
indispensable bridge from peace to nuclear war. Thus, 
the structures of Cold War nuclear doctrines on both 
sides remain in place, only on a smaller scale. 

How did we get here? 

As Major General William Burns notes in his intro- 
duction to this volume, the history of the Cold War is a 
nuclear history, centered around each side's efforts to 
convince the other of a readiness for a war that neither 
wanted. Tactical nuclear weapons were crucial to this 
effort, because they were the link between conven- 
tional war in Europe and a central nuclear exchange 
between the superpowers. The Soviets were unlikely 
to believe that the President would risk New York and 
Chicago for the people of Europe, which was the cen- 
tral premise of the short-lived and poorly conceived 
strategy of "Massive Retaliation." A threat to leap to 
Armageddon because of a scuffle between the Soviets 
and the West Germans was on its face incredible, to 
Moscow as much as to us. 

Tactical nuclear weapons provided the solution, 
such as it was. The West abandoned any hope of match- 
ing Warsaw Pact conventional forces man for man or 
tank for tank, and instead placed nuclear weapons in 
Europe, many of them directly in front of the assumed 
axes of Soviet advance where they would assuredly 
be overrun or employed. This warned the Soviets, in 
effect, that if Europe were invaded, the choice to use 
nuclear arms would be forced upon NATO by the suc- 
cesses of the Red Army. Western commanders, faced 
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with imminent defeat, would fire their tactical arms 
in desperation at advancing Soviet units, commit the 
whole matter to God, and retreat with as much order 
and bravery as they could muster while hoping either 
that the Soviet offensive would collapse or that the 
United States and its allies could force a cease-fire be- 
fore things spiraled completely out of control. 

This was a terrifying but effective strategy. As we 
now know, the Soviet High Command wrestled with 
this dilemma, since taking a Europe in ashes defeated 
the whole point of invasion in the first place. They 
worked out their own plans for first-use of tactical 
nuclear arms, for massive use of tactical arms, and for 
nuclear retaliation. All of the options led to the same 
dead end of escalation, strategic retaliation, and ca- 
tastrophe. Combat along the Central Front probably 
would have decayed into a nuclear war sooner rather 
than later, with unimaginable consequences. 

Today, the Central Front is gone. The inter-Ger- 
man border where NATO and the Warsaw Pact were 
poised for war has been erased, as has the Warsaw 
Pact itself. Former Soviet satellites are now free par- 
ticipants in the Atlantic alliance. A Russian dash to in- 
vade Europe is no longer physically possible; the suf- 
focation of Berlin, which would have taken only hours 
by Soviet troops in the city, would now require battle 
across hundreds of miles of allied Polish and German 
territory. Even if the Russians, for some unfathom- 
able reason, wanted to invade Poland or Germany 
once more, they would have to march across 50 mil- 
lion independent Ukrainians to get there, only to find 
themselves at war with another 26 European nations 
and two North American powers. Tactical nuclear 
weapons make no sense in this environment, and yet 
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hundreds of U.S. weapons (and thousands of Russian 
battlefield arms) still remain in Europe as dangerous 
souvenirs of Cold War preparation for a showdown 
in Europe. 

This volume is the result of the collaboration of 
scholars and security experts from many disciplines 
and nations who have come together to tackle ques- 
tions that are long overdue for an answer. 

• What role is left, if any, for tactical nuclear 
arms? 

• What are the strategic implications of their 
presence — or their removal? 

• How have U.S., Russian, and European views 
evolved on this issue, and how much opportu- 
nity is there to bring them into a coordinated 
agreement? 

• What does it mean for NATO to be a "nuclear 
alliance?" 

• Should arms control processes like the Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaties (START) or conven- 
tional arms control include NSNWs, or are tac- 
tical nuclear arms so outdated that they should 
be removed from the agenda and reduced uni- 
laterally? 

Our authors do not claim to resolve all of these 
dilemmas, but we are hopeful that this analysis is an 
important step toward the further reduction of weap- 
ons whose role is no longer clear. NATO has never 
enjoyed such strategic depth and stability so far to its 
East, but the weapons that were meant to help U.S., 



European, and Russian leaders climb Herman Kahn's 
famous escalatory ladder from crisis to catastrophe are 
still deployed across Europe and still ready for battle. 
We are not out of the woods yet. 



Tom Nichols 

Professor, National Security Affairs 
Naval War College 
Newport, RI 
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TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND NATO: 
AN INTRODUCTORY REMINISCENCE 



Major General William F. Burns, USA, Retired 

Only since World War II has the United States in- 
volved itself — contrary to the advice of leaders begin- 
ning with George Washington— in foreign alliances in 
peacetime. This book does not address this question 
in particular. However, it does consider one of the 
keystone strategies that serve as the basis for the cohe- 
sion of our longest peacetime alliance, the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The deployment 
of tactical nuclear weapons was a major decision not 
reached lightly by ourselves and our allies and con- 
tinues to be a point of concern to this day. As a pre- 
liminary to the chapters to follow, I want to address 
the issues surrounding the deployment and potential 
use of tactical nuclear weapons within NATO from a 
users' perspective. 

My experience coincides roughly with the history 
of NATO. I took my first oath under the Constitu- 
tion— as an ROTC cadet— when Harry Truman was 
President and General Dwight Eisenhower was the 
first Supreme Allied Commander in Europe. Now in 
my 80 th year, I can look back over the decades and see 
the evolution of the Alliance and its strategies. Prin- 
cipal among these strategies was the employment of 
nuclear weapons in defense of Europe. While strate- 
gists at high levels debated the "should" and "could" 
arguments, we at the battery and battalion levels of 
the U.S. Army and the squadron level of the U.S. Air 
Force were more interested in "whether" and "how." 

As a rather junior first lieutenant of field artillery, 
I took command of my first battery at Fort Sill, OK, 
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in 1957 with orders to move to NATO-Europe. Our 
armament was the eight-inch howitzer, a decades-old, 
multi-ton, towed behemoth newly capable of firing a 
nuclear projectile almost 10 miles. Following closely 
on the deployment of the original "atomic cannon" 
that moved rather clumsily and had been designed 
specifically to fire a nuclear projectile, the eight-inch 
howitzer retained its conventional capability. This 
complicated our work at battery level since we were 
required to provide conventional fires on call from VII 
Corps which we supported, and at the same time be 
prepared to fire our nuclear rounds on very short no- 
tice. All this, in the Army's wisdom and during the 
lean years of the 1950s, was to be achieved without 
any special personnel augmentation. 

A further complication was that the eight-inch 
nuclear round required careful assembly in the field 
right before firing. This process of about an hour was 
critical to accurate detonation and required the unit 
to undergo numerous inspections over the year from 
six or seven higher headquarters. Training for these 
inspections and potential use took up about one third 
of the battery's time — and there was no augmentation 
in time, either! 

Computation of firing data also took about an hour 
in the pre-computer era. In order to cause the projec- 
tile to detonate in the air over a target, careful mea- 
surement of data was necessary. To insure accuracy, 
two white phosphorous "spotting" rounds were fired 
to check data and make corrections. Although these 
were not fired over the actual target, it is safe to say 
that the Soviet side would see such firing as a warning 
of imminent nuclear attack. And we in the firing bat- 
tery wondered about and speculated on the ultimate 
utility of our nuclear burden. 
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Security was an additional problem. Long before 
the McNamara era's permissive action links (PAL) 
and NATO-centralized nuclear weapons storage sites, 
each nuclear-capable field artillery battalion stored its 
atomic weapons more or less as it saw fit. There were 
few economies to be found under this system, and the 
security costs to an already overburdened unit were 
high, but suffice it to say that no weapons were com- 
promised during this period. 

I explain all this simply to highlight the complexity 
of NATO's decision to adopt a strategy of tactical nu- 
clear weapons deployment to offset a perceived con- 
ventional forces disadvantage against the Soviet army 
and its allies. There were recognized costs involved 
that limited conventional capabilities in the area of fire 
support. However, NATO's bet on the utility of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons as a deterrent apparently paid 
off. 

After returning to the United States in the early 
1960s, I found myself undergoing the routine field 
artillery officer's training and assignments. After the 
Command and General Staff Course at Fort Leaven- 
worth, KS, we received a "prefix 5" to our military 
skill identification number, meaning that we were a 
qualified nuclear weapons fires planner equipped to 
analyze a target and deliver a nuclear explosive de- 
vice according to prescription: maximize target dam- 
age, minimize collateral damage, and do not make it 
too difficult for friendly forces — because of tree blow- 
down or radiation contamination, for example — to 
traverse the damaged territory in a future advance. 

The Army then went to Vietnam, Europe was left 
with field artillery units stripped of its officers and key 
noncommissioned officers, and the nuclear mission 
lost its priority. For those who believed — and perhaps 
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still believe — that the then Soviet Union was simply 
awaiting the opportunity to strike effectively, the nag- 
ging question should arise, why not then? 

After returning from Vietnam, I was sent to pur- 
sue an advanced degree. During this process, I was 
assigned for the summer of 1968 on temporary duty 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense's Nuclear 
Planning Group, my only higher staff assignment up 
to that time. I was immersed in the burning tactical 
nuclear weapons argument of the day: In the event of 
hostilities, should we fire our first nuclear round as 
a warning — as we said, for demonstrative use — and 
not aim at an enemy target? Various NATO partners 
had different ideas of a demonstration — the United 
Kingdom wanted a round fired at sea, West Germany 
wanted a round fired high in the sky by an air defense 
missile, etc. Wisely, in my opinion, the United States 
declined to jump on the demonstrative-use bandwag- 
on, seeing it as a sign of weakness rather than a dem- 
onstration of strength. 

In the late 1960s and early 1970s, I commanded 
two nuclear-capable field artillery battalions, both in 
the United States. Times were lean for nondeployed 
units at the time, but we continued to maintain our 
nuclear readiness. 

After graduation from the Army's institution of 
higher learning— you might have read of the U.S. 
Army War College in Carlisle, PA — I was assigned to 
the faculty and for a few years had little to do with 
nuclear issues. Counterinsurgency was the relevant 
strategy even as the war in Vietnam was winding 
down. Some, however, raised questions regarding 
how technical innovation was changing the battle- 
field and how this in turn would affect tactical nuclear 
weapons. This re-look grew in importance as the Army 
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embraced lessons learned from the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
War and developed new tactics to counter a possible 
Warsaw Pact attack. 

In the mid-1970s, I returned to Europe as a field 
artillery brigade commander. Three of my four battal- 
ions were nuclear-capable, and two of those — Lance 
missile units— were given a conventional capability 
while I was in command. The third nuclear battal- 
ion— an eight-inch howitzer unit — had the same rath- 
er cumbersome nuclear projectile that I was cursed 
with in the 1950s! The Lance battalions were equipped 
with advanced technology and nuclear explosive de- 
vices that required little or no assembly and mainte- 
nance. Also, peacetime storage of nuclear weapons 
was centralized. I had the added responsibility for 
NATO Nuclear Site 4 in Giessen, Germany, at which 
were stored several hundred nuclear weapons from a 
variety of units. In an alert, even in peacetime, these 
weapons were generally required to be evacuated to 
delivery units, adding an additional complication to 
route planning and timing. 

In the late 1970s, I was assigned for 2 years to head 
our liaison office to the Bundeswehr in Cologne. This 
was an exciting time, during which a number of steps 
were taken to insure cohesion and interoperability 
between the West German and U.S. forces. I came 
to understand the deep-seated wariness of German 
leaders concerning tactical nuclear weapons and their 
employment, even though some German units were 
equipped to deliver U.S.-controlled nuclear devices. 
Not too many years before this, the U.S. Army had 
abandoned its Atomic Demolition Munitions when 
military planners came to appreciate more fully that 
these devices, intended to be implanted in the path 
of advancing Soviet forces and detonated at the ap- 
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propriate time, all had to be buried on West German 
soil. As this realization sank in, such weapons were 
quietly retired. 

In 1981, after returning to the United States and be- 
ing selected for promotion to brigadier general, I was 
heading a Department of the Army task force at Fort 
Sill, to determine the requirements for a replacement 
for the Lance battlefield missile. A call from the Army 
Chief of Staff ended all this, and I found myself just 
after Thanksgiving across the table from Major Gen- 
eral Yuri Lebedev, my Russian opposite number for 
several years in nuclear arms negotiations. 

In 1978, NATO had become alarmed over the be- 
ginning of deployment of a new "medium range" mis- 
sile by the Soviets — the SS-20. This missile delivered 
three nuclear warheads fairly accurately to a range of 
some 4,000 kilometers, a vast improvement over its ag- 
ing predecessors, the SS-4 and SS-5. NATO's response 
in 1979 was to offer the Soviet side a choice — either 
abandon the SS-20 deployments or NATO would ask 
the United States to deploy in Europe a countervail- 
ing force. The history of our negotiations is of great 
interest but not truly relevant to the present discus- 
sions except in one aspect: It demonstrated that the 
Soviet Union was quite competent to play the deter- 
rence game but recognized the advantage that NATO 
would have if the United States could maintain de- 
ployment in Europe of a nuclear delivery system of 
advanced technology and superior to anything the 
Soviet side could develop. This insight I gleaned from 
many hours of discussion with General Lebedev and 
my own experiences in Europe in earlier decades. 

I retired from the Army in 1988 to assume the di- 
rectorship of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency at the invitation of President Ronald Reagan. 
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I learned here of some of the deep divisions in the po- 
litical world concerning tactical nuclear weapons. Af- 
ter I left the government in 1989, decisions were made 
to withdraw most of the U.S. tactical nuclear weapons 
from Europe and virtually to eliminate U.S. Army 
participation in nuclear armaments. I was called back 
in 1992 to initiate negotiations with the new Russian 
Federation over U.S. help to that fledgling govern- 
ment in eliminating stocks of former Soviet nuclear 
weapons and the nuclear explosive material they 
contained. This has been an eminently successful pro- 
gram in which three of the former nuclear states of the 
Soviet Union have become non-nuclear nations under 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. Moreover, the 
Russian Federation has greatly reduced its stocks in a 
more or less transparent fashion. 

Those members of my generation have seen the rise 
and demise of the Cold War and the ushering in of a 
new phase of world history that has thus far not been 
christened with a capital-letter name. Nuclear arma- 
ments within NATO played an important role in the 
Cold War, and NATO owes a debt of gratitude to the 
soldiers of a number of nations who provided a safe 
and secure tactical nuclear deterrent over the decades. 
The question now is the one for political leaders that I 
broached tentatively at the beginning of my remarks: 
Can NATO retain a tactical nuclear capability for the 
foreseeable future? More importantly perhaps is the 
question, Should it? 
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CHAPTER 1 



THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
Richard Weitz 

The questions to be discussed include: Why and 
how did we develop tactical nuclear weapons (TNWs) 
and associated doctrines? How have the weapons de- 
veloped as well as the associated strategies for deter- 
rence and extended deterrence? What meaning does 
this have for the future? 

Dr. Tom Nichols of the U.S. Naval War College 
noted in the Preface that the meanings, importance, 
purposes, and consequences of nuclear weapons can 
vary with time and context while the weapons them- 
selves remain unchanged. He argued that since nu- 
clear weapons have never been used since 1945, the 
most important question is what their functions are 
in peacetime: How do different classes and deploy- 
ments of TNWs affect the psychology and politics of 
friends and potential enemies? TNWs are a subclass of 
military assets intended to reduce adversary military 
confidence and increase friends' reassurance that they 
would not be the object of attack. 

Nichols described the doctrinal malaise associ- 
ated with the entire class of TNWs. He argued that 
the weapons' effects — both military and political — 
were their most important characteristics, and that 
the West and the Soviets drew different distinctions 
between them. Whatever their specific characteris- 
tics, Nichols argued, nuclear gravity bombs delivered 
from a bomber or fighter-bomber platform from thou- 
sands of miles away are more of an offensive strategic 
system than a "tactical" weapon. Many would argue 
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that a nuclear detonation is a strategic event, politi- 
cally and militarily, regardless of the yield or the de- 
livery means. Nuclear weapons have an inherent po- 
tential for rapid and dramatic destruction, shock, and 
death — regardless of whether they yield one megaton 
or 20 kilotons. Distinguishing between "strategic" and 
"tactical" in that sense is more or less academic. As 
Thomas Schelling once opined, their enormous value 
is in the pure violence that they signal. 

Both the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) and the Soviets developed doctrines for lim- 
ited or graduated nuclear war. The intent was to make 
nuclear war sufficiently costly that local aggression 
would not be worthwhile, but not automatically so 
terrible that any threatened countries or allies would 
shrink from using atomic weapons to defend them- 
selves. NATO saw nuclear weapons simultaneously 
as tools of deterrence, defense, and denial. NATO 
planners soon lost enthusiasm for scenarios involv- 
ing limited nuclear weapons use, but Soviet planners 
came to see them as just another weapon that could 
facilitate Soviet military operations. Soviet and, re- 
cently, Russian military exercises typically involved 
the use of some nuclear weapons. 

Paul Schulte of Kings College and the Carnegie En- 
dowment has reviewed the history of theater nuclear 
weapons in Europe, with a focus on the evolution of 
NATO and Soviet operational policies. He argued 
that the significance and strategic meaning of TNWs 
changed over time. From 1953 onwards, the growth 
of U.S. TNWs in Europe was rapid. In December 1957, 
the North Atlantic Council agreed to stockpile nuclear 
warheads in Europe, and a decade later that stockpile 
peaked at 7,000. There were deliberate attempts to 
construct a public understanding of nuclear weapons 
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as just another kind of military option for warfighting. 
But despite much talk of "massive retaliation" in the 
1950s, practical policy reflected a much more flexible 
attitude. Meanwhile, Henry Kissinger, Herman Kahn, 
and other strategists developed elaborate scenarios 
for nuclear use short of mutual assured destruction. 
Forward-based ground TNWs were seen as enhanc- 
ing deterrence through their "use-it-or-lose-it" qual- 
ity. But for the most part, TNWs became a substitute 
for strategy since their low cost made it easy to simply 
acquire more of them. 

During the 1960s, this house of cards began to fold. 
Government officials and civilian strategists increas- 
ingly questioned the credibility of using TNWs and 
of the entire doctrine of limited nuclear war. By 1957, 
after exercises like Sagebrush, the U.S. Army had con- 
cluded that TNWs did not favor the defense. In addi- 
tion, NATO exercises made clear that Germany would 
be devastated through the effects of blast and fallout 
following even the limited employment of nuclear 
weapons. NATO governments, experiencing differ- 
ent strategic anxieties from their different geostrategic 
circumstances, disputed when and how to use — or 
threaten to use — these TNWs. U.S. officials generally 
wanted options, firebreaks, and bargaining time; Ger- 
many sought to avoid any increase in the possibility 
of any war occurring on German territory by insisting 
that NATO threaten the early use of nuclear weapons. 
TNWs, designed as instruments of reassurance to gov- 
ernments, became symbols of anxiety to large sections 
of their publics. 

By 1960, Kissinger and other analysts had noted the 
failure of the services to develop a coherent doctrine 
for TNWs, fundamental disagreements within NATO 
over them, and the problems for NATO strategy that 
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resulted from the Soviet nuclear buildup. Indeed, the 
Soviets were beginning to introduce their own TNWs. 
Soviet leaders believed that TNWs added to the over- 
all East-West correlation of forces, whose imbalance 
in their favor could exert pressure, threats, and even 
blackmail. Most Soviet strategists fell into "nuclear 
romanticism," a form of delusional thinking, we now 
see, regarding how nuclear weapons would allow for 
decisive victory in a war with NATO. 

But they still saw them as weapons of mass de- 
struction and likely sources of escalation to all-out 
exchanges, which could not be used precisely against 
military targets separated from the civilian popula- 
tion. Rather than reducing the need for manpower, 
Soviet experts believed that the prospects of further 
nuclear exchanges required even larger conventional 
forces for use as replacements and reserves for those 
killed or incapacitated. They also noted the desirabili- 
ty of preemption but could never be certain that Soviet 
forces could accomplish this, due partly to the large 
number of NATO TNW targets. 

The doctrine of "Flexible Response" developed in 
the John Kennedy/ Robert McNamara era was a way 
to reduce reliance on nuclear weapons by fielding 
credible levels of conventional forces. The correspond- 
ing new NATO MC 14/3 plan intended to raise the 
threshold of nuclear war by deemphasizing nuclear 
weapons and by increasing reliance on conventional 
forces and making conventional defense more feasible. 
Flexible Response essentially confined nuclear weap- 
ons to only two roles: deterring a Soviet initiation of 
nuclear war and serving as weapons of last resort, if 
conventional defense failed, to persuade the aggressor 
to terminate the conflict on acceptable terms. But am- 
biguity was the essence of Flexible Response: without 
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it, the Allies were unlikely to agree in peacetime over 
the role and timing of TNW use. France's withdrawal 
from NATO's integrated military structure, the estab- 
lishment of the Nuclear Planning Group (NPG), and 
the incorporation of precision-guided munitions into 
NATO plans also facilitated inter-allied agreement. 

Meanwhile, popular opposition cancelled the pro- 
posed U.S. Enhanced Radiation Warheads ("neutron 
bombs"), which might have increased the utility of 
TNWs against Soviet armored forces. The Soviet-NA- 
TO detente of the 1970s enabled mutual reductions in 
nuclear weapons, and the NATO governments chose 
to relinquish much of their TNW capacity in order to 
lubricate the prospects of modernizing their interme- 
diate nuclear forces (INF) in response to a comparable 
Soviet INF modernization effort, and later to improve 
relations with a rapidly changing Russia. The Decem- 
ber 1979 NATO foreign and defense ministers meet- 
ing decided to deploy 572 American ground-launched 
cruise missiles (GFCMs) and Pershing 2 intermediate- 
range missiles, while undertaking arms control nego- 
tiations with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR). They unilaterally withdrew 1,000 U.S. TNWs 
from Europe. At their October 1983 Montebello meet- 
ing, the NPG announced that, without a breakthrough 
in the INF talks, the deployments of Pershing 2 and 
the GFCMs would proceed, but announced that an- 
other 1,400 American tactical warheads would be 
withdrawn. 

The INF Treaty of December 1987 banned all U.S. 
and Soviet ground-based ballistic and cruise missiles 
with ranges of 500 to 5,500 kilometers (km). NATO Su- 
preme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR) General 
Bernard Rogers recommended that NATO implement 
the second half of the 1983 Montebello decision and 
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modernize its remaining short-range nuclear forces 
(SNF). It never happened, largely due to West German 
opposition. The Follow On To Lance (FOTL) and the 
U.S. /United Kingdom (UK) Tomahawk anti-ship air- 
to-surface missile (TASM) were cancelled. 

The United States and Russia unilaterally elimi- 
nated many TNWs after the Cold War ended, but the 
NATO cuts were much deeper. Soon after Soviet forc- 
es and all nuclear systems were withdrawn to Russia, 
NATO removed most of its remaining 4,000 U.S. war- 
heads, leaving only "several hundred" gravity bombs 
of the B-61 Type II. The resultant TNW asymmetry in 
Moscow's favor is now long established and hard to 
eliminate. Another asymmetry is in NATO and Rus- 
sian planners' views of their remaining TNWs. NATO 
leaders have declared TNWs as weapons of "truly 
last resort" that should ideally be eliminated through 
negotiations with Russia, though some analysts, in- 
cluding Nichols, would be willing to relinquish them 
unilaterally. But Russian policymakers seem to see 
continuing political and military uses of their own 
TNWs. 

According to Schulte, present-day NATO doctrine 
and statements offer many possible reasons for retain- 
ing TNWs, but the arguments are all contestable: 

• Mechanisms for sharing nuclear functions and 
responsibilities (but with countries that find 
nuclear weapons increasingly distasteful); 

• Signaling devices in crises (but which would 
be hard to use given present NATO procedures 
and processes); 

• Reaffirming the transatlantic relationship at a 
time when the United States is shifting its stra- 
tegic attention to the Pacific (but intra-allied 
disputes whenever TNW issues become promi- 
nent weaken alliance solidarity); 
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• Assets for future arms control talks (which the 
Russians resist holding); 

• Weapons category (which might undermine 
NATO investments in more usable capabilities, 
and that might not be sustainable without re- 
newed commitment to modernize dual-capable 
aircraft (DC A); 

• Reassurance for new East European members 
of NATO (but the alliance TNWs are not locat- 
ed in these countries, and could not be moved 
there without provoking a major crisis with 
Russia); 

• Symbols of the continuing U.S. nuclear commit- 
ment to its NATO partners (Professor Bunn's 
Wedding Ring Analogy: it does not matter 
whether or not you wear a wedding ring, but it 
does matter a lot if you wear it and then take it 
off); and, 

• Means of deterring Iran (but many more op- 
erationally plausible nuclear assets exist for 
this, and NATO-wide ballistic missile defense 
(BMD) is becoming the preferred response). 

Schulte maintained that, although the nuclear 
weapons complexes cost the United States and the 
Soviet Union trillions of dollars, TNWs specifically 
spared NATO countries the enormous costs of main- 
taining large standing conventional armies. The com- 
pounded economic effects of this have been one factor 
in higher western European living standards. And, 
while contributing to the security dilemma through- 
out the Cold War, TNWs were not in themselves a ma- 
jor cause of instability: they improved the correlation 
of forces from the NATO perspective and did not lend 
themselves to "bolt from the blue scenarios" because 
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they were embedded in easy-to-monitor conventional 
forces. 

Elbridge Colby focused on the history of TNWs in 
U.S. strategy toward Asia. At first, the Pentagon saw 
TNWs as a cheap and readily available means of en- 
hancing U.S. regional military power in possible wars 
in Asia. TNWs were integrated as tightly with U.S. 
forces in Asia as they were in Europe. These forces 
were not able to fight a conventional war of any dura- 
tion without the use of TNWs. These weapons were 
seen as a U.S. advantage over the Soviet bloc and as 
helping deter or defeat Soviet aggression and avoid- 
ing another unhappy experience like the protracted 
war in Korea. For example, they were seen as essential 
for countering a People's Republic of China (PRC) at- 
tempt to occupy Taiwan. Lacking long-range ballistic 
missiles, the Pentagon placed TNWs on land as well 
as on forward-based ships and bombers, establishing 
a network of U.S. military bases throughout the world. 

Even so, the Kennedy and subsequent U.S. admin- 
istrations refrained from using them in the Vietnam 
War. In time, the improving accuracy and effective- 
ness of U.S. conventional weapons, combined with 
the growing nuclear arsenals of the Soviet Union and 
China, reduced U.S. reliance on TNWs. Today, unlike 
in Europe, U.S. nuclear weapons in Asia are no longer 
relied upon for strictly military purposes. They are de- 
signed as means of reassuring key U.S. allies in Asia 
and for deterring Chinese and North Korean threats 
while discouraging the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons to other Asian countries. 

Colby offers several hypotheses as to why the U.S. 
approaches to TNWs have differed in Europe com- 
pared to Asia. First, the regional security environ- 
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merits are dissimilar. Whereas Europe has the unitary 
multinational NATO alliance, the United States has to 
manage a diffuse hub-and-spoke alliance system in 
Asia, which makes it more difficult to pool individual 
national military forces into an integrated collective 
asset. 

Second, NATO's formal role in shaping U.S. nu- 
clear weapons policy, including its dual-key arrange- 
ments for forward-based shared TNWs, and the NPG, 
considerably constrained Washington's nuclear poli- 
cies. In contrast, the absence of such an alliance in the 
Asia Pacific region allowed the United States much 
more discretion in determining its nuclear weapons 
policy in the Pacific. The Japanese and other allies 
benefiting from U.S. nuclear deterrence guarantees 
declined to probe too deeply into these arrangements 
to avoid highlighting this nuclear dimension to their 
nuclear-allergic publics. 

Third, the regional geography is dissimilar. The 
Asia Pacific theater is much larger, and U.S. allies 
are located on the periphery rather than on the Asian 
mainland, thus allowing defense by U.S. air and naval 
forces. In contrast, the United States needed to base 
an enormous conventional force in central Europe to 
defend its NATO allies from the feared Warsaw Pact 
ground attack. The network of U.S. bases in the Pacific 
also made a forward-based strategy relying on stand- 
off air and sea power effective in defending them. 

Fourth, the United States enjoyed a more advan- 
tageous conventional balance in Asia than in Europe. 
U.S. naval superiority has meant that the United States 
does not need to rely on nuclear weapons to protect 
most Asia Pacific countries, with the major exception 
of South Korea during the Cold War period. In con- 
trast, the United States did not enjoy conventional su- 
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periority in Europe during the Cold War, so it lacked 
credible conventional deterrence options and had to 
rely on extended nuclear deterrence guarantees. 

Fifth, the prospects of further nuclear weapons 
proliferation is much greater in Asia than in Europe. 
India, Pakistan, and North Korea have been the most 
recent states to acquire nuclear weapons, joining Rus- 
sia, China, and the United States. Japan, South Korea, 
and Taiwan also have the means to acquire nuclear 
weapons fairly easily if they want. Even Burma was 
feared until recently to be considering nuclear weap- 
ons options. 

Colby notes how changes in the Asian scene are 
moving it closer to the European pattern. TNWs have 
recently achieved renewed prominence in the defense 
debates in South Korea and Japan. Seeking to balance 
the provocative actions of nuclear-armed North Korea 
and the growing military power of China, strategists 
in both South Korea and Japan are openly discussing 
whether nuclear weapons, either U.S. or possibly in- 
digenous ones, can help them manage both threats. 
The United States has sought to reassure both coun- 
tries by affirming that the United States will defend 
them against external aggression, including the use of 
nuclear weapons if necessary. 

Although U.S. TNWs no longer play the central 
role in military planning in Asia that they did in the 
1950s, Colby argued that they do have an important 
and possibly growing role in reassuring allies and de- 
terring adversary aggression. He also worried that the 
United States would be at a disadvantage in local con- 
flicts if its adversaries were prepared to use nuclear 
weapons while the United States was not. 
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CHAPTER 2 



TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS IN NATO 
AND BEYOND: 

A HISTORICAL AND THEMATIC 
EXAMINATION 

Paul Schulte 



INTRODUCTION 

Tactical Nuclear Weapons (TNWs) are a U.S. in- 
vention deriving from research and development 
decisions taken around 1947-49, and accelerated by 
ominous adversarial moves such as the Soviet nuclear 
test in 1949 and the Korean War in 1950. They became 
the characteristic, and eventually cheaply mass-pro- 
duced instrument of U.S. deterrence in Europe and 
the Korean Peninsula. The Soviet Union also came 
to deploy large numbers of TNWs with quite differ- 
ent operational concepts. From their peak numbers in 
the late 1960s to early 1970s, NATO TNWs declined 
due to doctrinal reevaluation of their utility, the ap- 
pearance of conventional alternatives, and, in Europe, 
anti-nuclear political feeling which prevented their 
modernization or replacement and portrayed them as 
an obstacle to political change. They remain an impor- 
tant part of the Russian nuclear arsenal. 

DEFINITIONS 

TNWs pose serious definitional problems. The 
most cited criteria involve a short range (under the 
500 kilometer [km] lower limit established by the In- 
termediate Nuclear Forces [INF] Treaty of 1987) and a 
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low yield. The first TNWs deployed to Europe in 1953- 
54 were American gravity bombs, as are the only re- 
maining U.S. TNWs, the variable-yield B-61s. Modern 
fighter-bombers can potentially deliver them across 
hundreds of kilometers — distances overlapping with 
those of weapons previously referred to as Theater 
Nuclear Forces. The only nuclear weapons ever used 
in combat, over Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Japan, had 
TNW-like yields of only about 15 kilotons (kt), but ob- 
viously with a decisive strategic effect. 1 

A widely employed alternative term for TNWs is 
non-strategic nuclear weapons (NSNWs), defined as 
all nuclear weapons unaddressed by current nuclear 
arms control arrangements. For example, this defini- 
tion would exclude U.S. and Russian strategic nuclear 
weapons (SNWs) covered by the various Strategic 
Arms Reduction Treaties and U.S. or Russian nucle- 
ar and conventional ground-launched ballistic and 
cruise missiles with intermediate ranges, between 500 
and 5,500 km, which are prohibited by the INF Treaty. 
Additional weapons could fall into this category if, as 
is frequently called for, TNWs were brought into U.S.- 
Russian arms control negotiations or perhaps covered 
by multinational arms control measures. In newly nu- 
clear-capable states such as Pakistan, India, and North 
Korea, and, perhaps soon, Iran, almost all nuclear 
weapons, even with a short range and restricted yield, 
are regarded as "strategic" due to their strategic intent 
to deter superpower intervention and drive regional 
security developments and due to their unique status 
within a country's nuclear arsenal. 

Yet another formulation is that TNWs are those 
nuclear weapons which are incapable of reaching key 
homeland targets of the Cold War superpowers. How- 
ever, this would redefine all NATO low-yield gravity 
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bombs in Europe as strategic weapons— which is why 
Moscow often favors this definitional approach. 

In view of the lack of consensus on what consti- 
tutes TNWs, I propose the following working defini- 
tion as derived from the military functions expected of 
their deployment by NATO, the United States, Britain, 
France, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
(USSR)/ Russia since the 1950s. TNWs are defined as: 

nuclear devices and delivery systems with relatively 
short range and low yield by contemporary standards, 
which are intended for employment against conven- 
tional, or nuclear, ground, naval, air targets or trans- 
port assets, on the battlefield, or across the theater, to 
contribute to total conventional and nuclear campaign 
capability, yet which are not expected to inflict strate- 
gically decisive damage to enemy military, economic, 
or regime targets, but whose use would nevertheless 
be an unmistakable signal that the stakes in a crisis 
were regarded as serious enough to transform it into, 
or continue it, as a nuclear conflict, and so, unavoid- 
ably, to risk possible escalation to a strategic level . 2 

CONCLUSIONS AND SCOPE 

The main proposition of this chapter is that nuclear 
weapons experience significant change in their strate- 
gic purpose and their political and cultural meanings, 
depending on time and historical context. This has 
been true even with little change in the design, pro- 
duction, deployment, maintenance, storage, training 
routines, and targeting of the weapons themselves. 
Their purposes, strategic implications, and political 
meanings have steadily evolved over the decades. 
TNWs have been subject to changes of international 
thinking and national feeling about nuclear weapons, 
and tidal fluctuations in the acceptability and avoid- 
ability of early nuclear use. 
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This chapter concentrates on Europe, with a focus 
on the evolution of NATO operational policies, but 
considers some connected developments in the War- 
saw Pact and the Russian Federation, and analogous 
developments on the Korean Peninsula, the other area 
where TNWs have played a strategic role. The chapter 
attempts to suggest useful periodicities, but bounding 
dates should not necessarily be taken as indicating im- 
mediate discontinuities, except perhaps for 1989-90. 
Unsurprisingly, history shows early precursors of cur- 
rent policy disputes and intra- Alliance debates, while 
providing illustrations for a wide range of contem- 
porary judgments. Let us proceed with our historical 
and thematic examination of TNWs using the follow- 
ing six periods as our historical frame of reference: I. 
1945-1953; II. 1953-1963; III. 1963-1967; IV. 1968-1983; 
V. 1987-1990; and VI. 1991-2012. 

1 . 1945-1953. U.S. TNWS TO MEET THE SOVIET 
EXPANSIONARY THREAT: THE 
TRUMAN-STALIN YEARS 

The Early Strategic and Moral Promise of TNWs. 

In the late 1940s and early 1950s, further nuclear 
research led to smaller and smaller weapons, reducing 
average warhead weight from 10,000 to 1,000 pounds 
by 1954. 3 Opponents of the development of a fusion 
device, such as Robert Oppenheimer, favored small 
bombs which could be delivered via aircraft, artil- 
lery, or missiles for battlefield effect. It took well over 
10 years after Hiroshima before the future shape of 
nuclear strategy began to clarify. There were expecta- 
tions — perhaps prompted by moral aspirations — that 
nuclear weapons could develop, in line with previous 
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experiences of war, in a less morally paradoxical di- 
rection, which would not favor the attacker and not 
necessarily involve the destruction of cities. 4 This 
uncertainty about how exactly TNWs would be em- 
ployed in war (or, more accurately, how wars involv- 
ing TNWs would turn out) has meant that develop- 
ment and deployment of TNWs has been marked by 
various reports and officially endorsed strategies at- 
tempting to impose rational order on their use. Such 
doctrines have over time been forced to accept that 
control may be impossible in the nuclear spiral which 
would follow TNW use — and that their deterrent role 
is probably stronger as a result. 5 

In 1949 General Omar Bradley speculated that 
"the A Bomb in its tactical aspect may well contribute 
towards a stable equilibrium of forces since it tends 
to strengthen the defensive army." Oppenheimer 
similarly hoped that "battle would be brought back 
to the battlefield." The U.S. Air Force's Project Vista, 
conducted in 1951, predicted that synergies between 
battlefield weapons and small conventional forces 
would work to defend Europe against overwhelming 
Soviet forces. 

These calculations were later repeatedly discon- 
firmed by exercise experiments and analytical work, 
but the efficacy of TNWs was over-estimated owing 
to a number of factors. Staring into the dawning Cold 
War, American strategists concluded in the far-reach- 
ing National Security Council (NSC) Paper NSC 68 
that there was no alternative to achieving a "prepon- 
derance of power" 6 — both conventional and nuclear — 
to back the strategy of containment which would oth- 
erwise be simply a bluff. Truman signed NSC 68 into 
policy in September 1950. Achieving and maintaining 
this preponderance would require maximum use of 
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the anticipated long-term, though not permanent, 
U.S. advantage in nuclear weapons of all ranges and 
yields. Among U.S. allies still slowly recovering from 
World War II, there was an appetite for reliance upon 
the marvelous and cost-free guarantee of U.S. nuclear 
firepower. 

The Imperative of the Apparent Soviet 
Military Threat. 

In the years after 1945, the Soviet challenge had 
seemed essentially political and economic, but by Au- 
gust 1949, just before the North Atlantic Treaty had 
entered into force, the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS) 
expressed deep pessimism to British counterparts 
about whether a Soviet offensive against Western Eu- 
rope could be defeated, or even whether the planned 
strategic bombing offensive against Russian cities 
could force an early end to such war. 7 The need for 
bolstering Western conventional forces seemed ur- 
gent and obvious. 8 In 1949, the first-ever NATO strat- 
egy document to receive ministerial endorsement, DC 
6/61, included two major propositions fateful for Al- 
liance strategy and the role of TNWs. NATO would 
plan a forward defense of its territory rather than ma- 
neuver to trade space for time in the response to a So- 
viet attack. Second, NATO would "ensure the ability 
to carry out strategic bombing promptly by all means 
possible with all types of weapons without excep- 
tion." The persisting sense of acute conventional in- 
feriority meant that NATO would be "loud, stubborn, 
and explicit" 9 in its rejection of any No First Use of 
Nuclear Weapons (NOFUN) undertaking. Compared 
with the repeatedly emphasized, if unverifiable, Sovi- 
et No First Use pledge, this rejection created a sinister, 
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Strangelovian image for NATO in the eyes of peace 
and antinuclear movements, which the USSR was not 
slow to exploit. It also established a political distaste 
for TNWs among several European NATO publics 
which remains today, and is increasingly significant 
for the weapons' future. 

The Imperative of Forward Defense. 

Forward defense seemed the indispensable foun- 
dation for a large, resilient, and cohesive Alliance, 
given traumatic recent European memories of Nazi 
occupation, coupled with the apparently irrevocable 
consequences of forced assimilation into the Soviet 
bloc. Moreover, Berlin, Germany, a symbolic outpost 
of the Cold War, remained indefensible by conven- 
tional means. 10 Maintaining the credibility of such an 
inflexible military strategy against larger Soviet and 
East European (after 1955, Warsaw Pact) forces, made 
additional capabilities, such as the nuclear-bolstering 
which TNWs would provide, seem absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Korea and Rearmament. 

The first Soviet nuclear test in 1949, the outbreak of 
the Korean War in 1950, and a growing perception of 
armed Soviet expansionist ambitions created anxieties 
which led to the establishment and rapid growth of 
NATO. In February 1952, a NATO meeting in Lisbon, 
Portugal, set 96 divisions as a force goal. This ambi- 
tious conventional force level subsequently proved 
unachievable, due to a combination of cost and inef- 
ficiency. 11 
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The shock of the Korean War led to plans for the 
rapid deployment of large numbers of U.S. TNWs into 
Europe during 1953-54 (although the first U.S. nucle- 
ar weapons deployed to the European theater seem 
to have gone to Morocco in 1953, because there they 
could contribute to the Strategic Air Command [SAC] 
Emergency War Plan untrammeled by Alliance or the- 
ater considerations 12 ). But production limitations im- 
posed temporary delays, with the U.S. SAC insisting 
on first access to fissile materials to build up its stocks 
of weapons for the all-out strategic attack on Soviet 
cities which would be the first response to the feared 
Warsaw Pact invasion. 

The Soviet Union lagged in nuclear weapons tech- 
nology and could not set aside nuclear weapons for 
tactical purposes during this period. Even so, Soviet 
leaders could not ignore the nuclear aspects of NATO's 
growing capability. While Stalin publicly blustered 
about the relative insignificance of new technology 
compared to the "Permanently Operating Factors" of 
war, he was unrelentingly determined to build up the 
USSR's own nuclear capabilities and acutely aware of 
the slow growth of the Soviet stockpile. Stalin never 
in fact ordered a war plan for invasion of Western Eu- 
rope, despite the West's anxieties about surprise at- 
tack which stimulated NATO's expansion and nucle- 
arization. 13 Therefore, the decision to build up nuclear 
deterrent capabilities may not have helped deter a se- 
rious military threat in the early Cold War, although it 
may still have been psychologically essential to main- 
tain Western European confidence without crippling 
cost to the postwar recovery. 14 
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II. 1953-1963. U.S. STRATEGIC SUPERIORITY: 
EISENHOWER OPTS FOR 
"MASSIVE RETALIATION." 

After assuming office in early 1953, the adminis- 
tration of former General Dwight Eisenhower raised 
U.S. and NATO dependence on nuclear weapons to 
a new level. As a fiscal conservative, Eisenhower saw 
nuclear weapons as a strategically acceptable and de- 
cisively cheaper alternative to conventional forces. He 
believed in planning for the long competition between 
liberal democracy and communism by balancing se- 
curity and solvency. Increasing reliance on the much 
more cost-effective firepower provided by TNWs was 
consequently a key aspect of Eisenhower's New Look 
strategy, which developed out of U.S. NSC Paper NSC 
162/ 2 of October 1953. 15 (The U.S. doctrine was also fre- 
quently referred to as "Massive Retaliation," although 
Eisenhower himself disliked the term.) Eisenhower 
also judged — probably, it now seems, wrongly — that 
his threats of nuclear use if the peace talks continued 
to stall in Korea had been decisive in persuading the 
Chinese and North Koreas to agree to armistice terms 
a few months later. 

TNWs and the Economics of Massive Retaliation. 

When Eisenhower took office, the United States 
had only about 1,000 nuclear weapons. Massive re- 
taliation needed far more. Orders were placed for 
the weapons with the Atomic Energy Commission at 
enormous cost. By the time outlays reached their peak 
during the Eisenhower era, the Commission was con- 
suming some 10 percent of the total federal budget. 
By the mid-1950s, a "nuclear production complex" 
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had been created that absorbed 6.7 percent of total 
U.S. electrical power. 16 Nonetheless, building up such 
a huge nuclear capability cost only a fraction of what 
maintaining large conventional forces would have. 
Since no escape could be negotiated from the huge 
costs of the global competition between the Soviet and 
NATO blocs, the defense economics of the New Look 
seem convincing in retrospect, especially considering 
the civilian spinoffs from military research and devel- 
opment 17 

The long-term effects of lower military expendi- 
ture and smaller conscript armies helped generate the 
economic and cultural buoyancy which was such a 
Western competitive advantage in the Cold War. 

NATO Takes on the New Look. 

Eisenhower's successor as NATO's Supreme Com- 
mander Europe (SACEUR), General Matthew Ridg- 
way, commissioned a study of the effects of TNWs 
on force requirements. The study controversially con- 
cluded that NATO would prevail if it had many more 
TNWs than the Russians and more troops to absorb 
the higher loss rates, and if SACEUR had pre-delegat- 
ed authority for immediate nuclear use if war broke 
out. The study raised all the questions that would 
dominate NATO TNW debates through the Cold War: 

• Could theater nuclear weapons be used on Eu- 
ropean territory without destroying the societ- 
ies they were intended to protect? 

• Could the military requirements for early re- 
lease of nuclear weapons be reconciled with 
the politicians' desire to wait until events made 
release unavoidable? 
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• For what political purposes might nuclear 
weapons be used, and what would determine 
"victory" in a nuclear exchange? 18 

The incorporation of massive retaliation in NATO 
doctrine and stockpiling was nevertheless immediate 
and encountered little resistance. The North Atlan- 
tic Council (NAC) agreed in the autumn of 1953 that 
"special attention should be given to the continuing 
provision of modern weapons of the latest type [i.e., 
TNWs]." 19 The following year, Field Marshal Bernard 
Montgomery, Deputy SACEUR, declared, "We at 
SHAPE are basing all our planning on using atomic 
or thermo nuclear weapons in our defence. ... It is 
no longer They may possibly be used/ it is very defi- 
nitely: they will be used if we are attacked." 20 There 
were deliberate attempts to construct a public under- 
standing of nuclear weapons as just another kind of 
military option for warfighting. Official references 
to nuclear response, without differentiating between 
strategic and battlefield use, were designed to increase 
nuclear deterrence by blurring distinctions. The first 
U.S. nuclear artillery pieces arrived in Kaiserslautern, 
Germany, in 1954. The buildup of TNWs accelerated 
after 1956, so that "before long NATO was looking like 
a nuclear porcupine, 21 having by 1960 amassed some 
3,000 nuclear weapons." 22 Forward-based ground 
TNWs, despite their short ranges and low yields, were 
seen as particularly enhancing deterrence through 
their "use-it-or-lose-it" quality, and because, with the 
introduction of nuclear shells ("battlefield nuclears"), 
all dual-capable artillery, especially of the widely 
available 155-mm class, would have to be regarded as 
nuclear assets. 
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The NAC approved MC 14/2 in July 1954 (the MC 
14 series set out the overall strategic concept) and MC 
48/2 (the MC 48 series addressed the measures to 
implement that concept) in 1957. Together, they rep- 
resented a refined version of the Eisenhower/ Dulles 
doctrine of massive retaliation, worded as follows 
(per MC 14/2): 

A. We must first ensure the ability to carry out an in- 
stant and devastating nuclear counteroffensive by all 
available means and develop the capability to absorb 
and survive the enemy's onslaught. . . . 

D. Concurrently and closely related . . . we must de- 
velop our ability to use our land, sea and air forces for 
defense of their territories and sea areas of NATO as 
far forward as possible to maintain the integrity of the 
NATO area counting on the use of nuclear weapons 
from the outset . 23 

This was the high point of NATO doctrinal reli- 
ance upon TNWs. It seems to have supported a tempo- 
rary policy of U.S pre-delegation of very short-range 
battlefield nuclear weapons, including Atomic Demo- 
lition Munitions (ADMs), especially on the Central 
Front in Germany. 24 Under European pressure, MC 
14/2, MC 48/2, and MC 70 (which followed in 1958) 
were soon reinterpreted by the next SACEUR, Gen- 
eral Lauris Norstad, to allow for more differentiated 
reactions than automatic nuclear retaliation. The Hun- 
garian uprising in 1956 showed the need to include 
a local defense scenario, in which nuclear weapons 
would not be used, provided no Soviet forces were di- 
rectly involved in the border clash. 25 These confiden- 
tial planning moves towards differentiated responses 
paved the way towards the greater flexibility debated 
in the early 1960s and publicly adopted in 1967. The 
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widely heralded move to flexible response may have 
been less of a change in practice than is commonly as- 
sumed . 26 

National Attitudes to TNWs. 

Quite unlike strategic nuclear forces, TNWs, by 
their forward-based physical presence and likely use 
in defensive combat on or over Allied territory, con- 
front members of alliances like NATO with very con- 
crete choices over potential use. Europeans responded 
in different ways to the deployment of TNWs and the 
dilemmas posed by timing and conditions of their 
employment. For most NATO allies, the inescapable 
choice was between the binary risks of entanglement 27 
(being caught up, if deterrence failed, in a nuclear 
war, perhaps starting far from Europe and escalating 
faster than they would have chosen) or abandonment 
(being left exposed through "decoupling" to the pros- 
pect of Soviet intimidation, conquest, or convention- 
ally irreversible seize-and-hold occupation should 
the Americans fall short on their nuclear guarantees). 
The recurrent disputes on Alliance nuclear posture in- 
volved cycling between these poles of anxiety. For the 
United States, the concomitant problem of extended 
nuclear deterrence was, and remains, "simply the 
international political problem of credibility of retali- 
ation with potentially suicidal consequences against 
serious, but not inevitably fatal, threats ." 28 Reaching 
agreement on the timing and circumstances of the Al- 
liance's response with TNWs inevitably focused atten- 
tion on this dilemma, which was logically insoluble, 
yet had to be — and has been— politically managed, 
very largely by creating a common deterrence culture 
within which joint planning for nuclear contingencies 
could be conducted and normalized. 
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Determinants of national attitudes vary. Geopoliti- 
cal exposure has been critical, with those states most 
directly in the front line of the East-West conflict see- 
ing a clear need for nuclear deterrence. Geography in- 
teracted, sometimes unstably, with historically deter- 
mined national strategic cultures and different degrees 
of determination to preserve national independence. 

Britain. 

The United Kingdom (UK), facing major financial 
problems after World War II, but anxious to main- 
tain a leading military role in the Alliance and glob- 
ally, favored nuclear deterrence with tactical as well 
as strategic weapons. 29 London constantly sought to 
preserve a special relationship with the United States, 
especially its economically rewarding nuclear cooper- 
ation. British possession of a national nuclear strategic 
capability meant the UK was less directly affected by 
decisions regarding TNWs, but London was prepared 
to act as a mediator within the Alliance to prevent di- 
visive differences over their employment, and to resist 
any possibility of strategic decoupling. 

France. 

Lrance was located well behind the NATO-Warsaw 
Pact frontline, but Paris prioritized nuclear acquisition 
because it had a large army in Germany and was de- 
termined to regain its status in the world and prevent 
a repetition of the traumas of 1870, 1914, and 1940. 
Deploying nuclear weapons to ensure that the Lrench 
homeland would never be subject to occupation again 
appealed to all sectors of Lrench political opinion. 30 
This hardened into a fixed official national pro-nu- 
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clear sentiment for the Alliance and an insistence on 
achieving and maintaining independent national ca- 
pability. As a later French nuclear theorist recently en- 
capsulated it: "Every French village displays a memo- 
rial to the failure of conventional deterrence." 31 The 
insistent logic of this position, articulately formulated 
and largely unchallenged by the political class, was to 
pursue independent strategic and intermediate-range 
nuclear capability first, but then to begin working on 
French TNWs (tactical bombs and a mobile surface- 
to-surface missile [SSM], Pluton). A few years after its 
first nuclear test in 1960, France was emphasizing an 
independent and unconstrained "pre-strategic" use 
of its national TNWs, using gravity bombs, surface- 
to-surface missiles, and later air-to-surface missiles, 
to give a last warning before resorting to the use of 
France's national strategic forces. 

Germany. 

West Germany was the fulcrum and decisive prize 
of the Cold War confrontation, and faced the most 
politically complex set of choices. Its geopolitical pre- 
dicament as a narrowly truncated country right up 
against the East-West fault line of the inner-German 
border, left it reliant on the threat of early use of U.S. 
intermediate-range and strategic-range nuclear forces 
to prevent loss of national territory and widespread 
devastation, preferably by avoiding any war. This idea 
clashed with German strategic culture which, mindful 
of the wry observation that "the shorter the (nuclear) 
range, the deader the Germans," was skeptical and 
fearful of nuclear provocation or mistakes, yet which 
also rejected non-nuclear alternatives such as fixed 
fortifications and barrier defenses because they would 
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present obstacles to eventual German reunification. 
The Third Reich experience left a strong residue of 
antimilitarism, which mutated into fears of "a global 
Auschwitz" or "Atom-Fear ." 32 Moreover, it combined 
with left-wing suspicions of U.S. motives and thereby 
increased receptiveness to the peace and antinuclear 
movements. Since both Germany s would be the ma- 
jor battlefield in a third World War and the target for 
TNWs from both sides, Germany's atomic allergy 
merged with the conviction that Germany should not 
be victimized . 33 Yet, Konrad Adenauer's new Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany resisted Soviet expansion, 
worked for eventual reunification, and insisted on 
forward defense of its narrow country at the inner- 
German border if war came. Adenauer sought a Politik 
der Starke (position of strength) from which to pursue 
reunification . 34 From this perspective, he considered 
TNWs as "practically normal weapons ." 35 

The resulting controversy led to the signing of the 
Gottingen Manifesto by leading scientists, which crys- 
tallized a lasting aversion to nuclear weapons in Ger- 
man universities. Franz Josef Strauss, the German De- 
fense Minister, determined to force through German 
nuclear rearmament, told an American audience that 
these weapons are "the symbol and even the character- 
istic aspect of the decisive criterion of sovereignty ." 36 
But due to persistent pressure from the Soviet Union 
and other countries, Germany was denied a national 
nuclear weapons option, and even from inclusion in 
the proposed Multilateral Nuclear Force (MLF), which 
the State Department proposed to create in the hope 
of giving European allies shared control over nuclear 
weapons as an alternative to their creating individual 
national nuclear forces. 
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Nevertheless, Germany understandably contin- 
ued to seek to exercise control over nuclear decisions 
within the Alliance that could affect how a war was 
fought on German territory . 37 Germany demanded 
that it should not be "singularized," that there should 
be no zones of differential security, that an attack on 
any member of the Alliance must trigger an automatic 
and immediate reaction from all others, and that other 
measures be adopted to avoid any increase in the pos- 
sibility of war occurring on German territory. To these 
ends, it insisted that NATO threaten the early use of 
nuclear weapons. German officials often acted in a "si- 
lent but positive partnership" with the British within 
the Nuclear Planning Group , 38 but TNWs (which due 
to their short range allowed for the possibility of a 
nuclear war being fought only on German territory) 
remained a more anxiety-provoking but inevitable ir- 
ritant for Germany than for other Alliance members. 

Smaller Nations. 

Smaller, exposed countries faced their own partic- 
ular nuclear difficulties and sought to maintain char- 
acteristic choices within the Alliance. Norway repeat- 
edly rejected proposals to station nuclear weapons on 
its soil in peacetime, as well as refusing permanently 
stationed foreign troops and restricting Allied exer- 
cises in the border region, as a reassurance strategy to 
manage its relations with the Soviet Union. However, 
Norway still participated in preparations and train- 
ing for Snowcat, the TNW-driven, all-out air offensive 
scenario which dominated NATO air force planning. 
This was an example of an ally pursuing policies of 
both integration and screening: maximizing the Alli- 
ance's security guarantee through close cooperation, 
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while limiting the extent of Allied presence or in- 
fringement . 39 Similarly, Denmark, while resisting Rus- 
sian pressures for neutrality, also refused to accept the 
stationing of TNWs in peacetime . 40 

The USSR. 

Like Eisenhower, Nikita Khrushchev emphasized 
nuclear rather than conventional forces, viewing them 
as modern, decisive, and cheap. Unlike Joseph Stalin, 
Khrushchev determined that Soviet forces should 
develop extremely detailed offensive nuclear war 
plans . 41 As they began to acquire their own TNWs, 
Soviet leaders believed that they naturally added to 
the overall East-West correlation of forces, in which 
an advantageous overall balance would almost au- 
tomatically and "scientifically" produce aggregating 
psychological effects, thus undermining the influence 
of "warmongering" factions in the West, increasing 
inducements for them to accept the legitimacy of the 
Central European Communist states, and generally 
encouraging them to seek accommodation with Soviet 
positions . 42 But the Soviets still saw TNWs as weapons 
of mass destruction and likely incitements to escala- 
tion which could not be used precisely against mili- 
tary targets separate from the civilian population, and 
which could not plausibly be held back in any limited 
nuclear war. Rather than reducing the need for man- 
power, Soviet experts judged that the high attrition 
rates produced by nuclear exchanges would require 
even larger conventional forces as replacements and 
reserves. Despite the USSR's ritually repeated NOFUN 
pledge, "Soviet strategic thought placed considerable 
emphasis on preemption; if the Soviet Union was sure 
that the enemy was about to attack, it should strike 
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first in order to break up his forces." 43 The growth of 
NATO TNWs did not cause the Soviet General Staff 
to abandon its underlying belief that only a ruthless 
military offensive could secure victory for the USSR. 
Revelations after the fall of communism, Warsaw Pact 
exercises, and doctrine indicate that Soviet Marshals 
fell into a state of "nuclear romanticism," 44 consis- 
tently planning on the assumptions that early (but 
never, they insisted, even to themselves, first ) nuclear 
strikes of intermediate-range missiles and tactical 
weapons, combined with mass conventional air at- 
tack and armored offensives, would cancel out NATO 
TNWs, shatter Alliance cohesion, and carry Warsaw 
Pact forces to the Channel before the Americans could 
send over sufficient forces to stop them. This seems 
in retrospect delusional. While the nuclear emphasis 
later became diluted in favor of paralyzingly rapid 
conventional advances, not until 1987 did the Warsaw 
Pact adopt a military doctrine that clearly excluded 
any nuclear attack option. 45 

The Consequences of Projected Full-Scale Tactical 
Nuclear Use in Europe during the Cold War. 

East German papers from the military archive doc- 
umenting Command Post Exercise Buria in October 
1961 reveal the huge scale, rapidity, and destructive- 
ness of the anticipated nuclear war. It was the first ma- 
jor command post exercise carried out under nuclear 
conditions and is consistent with the highly influential 
reference work Military Strategy published in 1962 by 
Marshal V. D. Sokolovski. Warsaw Pact officers were 
assigned an exercise scenario based on the assump- 
tions that, if the Soviet Union signed Khrushchev's 
threatened peace treaty with the German Demo- 
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cratic Republic (GDR), ending Berlin's special status, 
NATO would try to advance to West Berlin and, when 
blocked, would launch a nuclear first strike. All-out 
Warsaw Pact reprisal attacks would then follow to es- 
tablish a favorable balance of forces. Soviet operational 
calculations of the results of TNW employment were 
grimly similar to those in previous NATO exercises. 
The Exercise Buria scenario postulated a Warsaw Pact 
force numbering over one million men, with more 
than 350 SCUD and FROG launchers, 1,500 fighter 
planes, and 1,000 bombers and fighter-bombers. Of 
these aircraft, 100 were nuclear-capable. The NATO 
force had 682,000 troops when combat commenced, 
including 300 nuclear-capable artillery pieces and 334 
missile launchers (Honest Johns, Lacrosses, Corporal/ 
Sergeants, and Redstones); air forces of 1,314 fighters, 
1,550 bombers, and fighter-bombers (800 nuclear-ca- 
pable, with 36 air-launched nuclear cruise missiles). It 
assumed that more than 2,200 nuclear weapons would 
be employed, 1,000 by the Soviets, 1,200 by NATO, 
though total megatonnage would be about the same. 46 
Here quoted at length is Matthias Uhl's depiction of 
the unfolding campaign's horrendous results: 

In their first "strategic" nuclear strike, Warsaw Pact 
forces would attack a total of 1,200 stationary NATO 
targets (422 in West Germany) within 30 minutes with 
approximately 400 nuclear attacks on mobile targets 
such as troop concentrations or nuclear weapons. The 
political and military leadership of the Federal Repub- 
lic would be paralyzed for 8 to 10 days. 70% of TNW 
and 90% of the radar stations and airfields in West 
Germany would be immediately destroyed. Nuclear 
weapons would kill or incapacitate 40% of the troops 
they were used against. Losses of weapons and equip- 
ment would be up to 60%. NATO would detonate 68 
surface explosions of nuclear weapons behind War- 
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saw Pact lines to interdict strategic reserves. Overall, 
140,000 km 2 would suffer radiation of at least 100 
Roentgens per hour. Enormous numbers of dead, in- 
jured and radiation diseased civilians would confront 
military and civilian medical services with insoluble 
problems. Nevertheless, after this decisive initial ex- 
change, Warsaw Pact troops would storm on to Paris 
and reach Calais on the 10th day. 47 

OPERATION SNOWCAT 

Similar operational calculations would likely have 
been made in NATO, but there are no detailed declas- 
sified scenario casualty calculations. An indication of 
similarly extraordinarily high anticipated loss rates 
can however be gained from the high-intensity air 
operations scenario for the opening of nuclear war in 
Europe, which required coordination of the Alliance's 
non-nuclear aircraft across the theater. This was des- 
ignated SNOWCAT: "Support of Nuclear Opera- 
tions with Conventional Attacks." It would also have 
taken into account the Alliance's considerable con- 
ventional and tactical nuclear naval air capabilities. 
(The SNOWCAT plan still exists, but its details are 
classified and it is probably now planned on a much 
smaller scale.) Winning the initial nuclear exchange in 
SNOWCAT took priority over air defense of national 
territory, so that, for example, non-nuclear Norwegian 
fighter-bombers were expected to be held back to at- 
tack enemy air control systems throughout the north- 
ern Warsaw Pact so as to assist NATO nuclear strikes, 
even though SNOWCAT missions in the early 1960s 
had been privately predicted to be "suicidal" by the 
Commander in Chief Allied Forces Northern Europe 
(CINCNORTH). 4 * 
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Nuclear Command and Communication Chaos. 

Communications problems would have added to 
the difficulties on both sides of the nuclear battlefield 
because of jamming, fears of near instant identifica- 
tion and location by enemy direction finders, and ex- 
tensive Electromagnetic Pulse (EMP) effects after each 
nuclear explosion, which would endanger communi- 
cations over a wide area. All this would interfere with 
requests for nuclear release and arrangements for se- 
cure dispersal and controlled delegation. Even as late 
as 1987, NATO had "failed to develop a comprehensive 
system integrating conventional and nuclear C3 . . . 
that would tie together major headquarters, respon- 
sible political officials, and the relevant military com- 
manders down to at least the divisional level." 49 Com- 
mand and control in the Warsaw Pact is unlikely to 
have been any more efficient under nuclear conditions 
(except that communications were more standard- 
ized), but since their plans rested on rapid offensive 
movement, the physical obstacles created by nuclear 
strikes would have been even more significant. 

TNWs in Early Atomic Crises. 

The impact of the threat of TNW use, or lack of it, 
can now be traced in some of the nuclear crises which 
characterized the early antagonisms of the Cold War. 
The French, secretly and much too late, requested U.S. 
TNW strikes to save Dien Bien Phu, Vietnam, in 1954 
which were rejected. 50 The Eisenhower administration 
later openly — and riskily — threatened their use in 
1954-55 if the Chinese Nationalist-held islands of Que- 
moy or Matsu were invaded by Communist China, 
and again in 1958 to deter any invasion of Taiwan. 51 
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The Democratic People's Republic of Korea 
(DPRK) had no nuclear capability or firm allied nucle- 
ar commitment to back any renewed aggression on its 
part after 1953, but levels of hostility remained high 
and U.S. TNWs were introduced into the Republic of 
Korea (ROK) around 1957-58. The buildup which fol- 
lowed, as in Europe, was part of the global forward 
deployment of nuclear weapons implied by the mas- 
sive retaliation doctrine. By the end of the 1960s, the 
number of TNWs in the ROK reached approximately 
900, including 100 Lance surface-to-surface missiles, 
alongside 100,000 U.S. troops. Repeated consideration 
was given to nuclear use against North Korea, China, 
and Russia. According to Peter Hayes: 

For most of the Cold War, nuclear deployments in Ko- 
rea were primarily aimed at the Soviet-Chinese bloc, 
initially treated as a single set of targets in the sixties; 
and later, with the deepening Soviet-Chinese antago- 
nism . . . aimed primarily at the former Soviet Union, 
and only secondarily against North Korea itself . 52 

During the 1961 Berlin crisis, President John Ken- 
nedy called on his countrymen to learn what to do 
to protect their families in case of nuclear attack and 
announced a major increase in the U.S. defense bud- 
get and a call-up of the reserves. 53 Intelligence reports 
reaching Khrushchev from the Russian secret police 
(KGB) lent weight to this public signaling. They indi- 
cated that if the access routes to Berlin were blocked, 
the NATO allies intended to respond robustly, using 
economic and military measures "that could threaten 
the security of the Soviet Union." 54 A report from East 
German intelligence was more detailed and alarming. 
It stated that if conventional forces were unsuccessful 
in reopening the access routes to West Berlin, NATO 
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would use TNWs. 55 This seems to have been a reflec- 
tion of discussions between officials from the three oc- 
cupying powers, which had not yet crystallized into a 
military plan, but was entirely in line with Kennedy's 
sentiments. 56 It seems that the disclosure of NATO dis- 
cussions of TNW use in a territorially circumscribed 
crisis, involving a highly symbolic location to which 
a U.S. President had tied his credibility, had a sober- 
ing and stabilizing effect. Although Soviet forces had 
been intermittently blocking the autobahns to Berlin 
in August 1961 57 when Khrushchev backed Walter Ul- 
bricht, the leader of the GDR, in building the Berlin 
Wall, he gave up his ultimatum for the Allies to sign a 
peace treaty with the GDR and end the special status 
of Berlin. The paradoxically stabilizing effect of the 
unintended transparency of NATO nuclear plans and 
deployments to Warsaw Pact espionage networks, 
however, continued for years. 

In September 1962, Khrushchev sent to Cuba 80 F 
KR1 nuclear cruise missiles, with an anti-ship range 
up to 150 km, nine warheads for Frog/Lunar battle- 
field missiles, plus six atomic bombs for short-range 
Ilyushin - 28 bombers, to support the 40 intermediate- 
range ballistic strategic missiles already secretly intro- 
duced into Cuba. The military purpose of the TNWs 
seems to have been to strike possible U.S. invasion 
forces, or to attack the U.S. naval base at Guantana- 
mo, as the crisis deepened. The TNWs were neither 
announced nor detected at the time by U.S. intel- 
ligence, prompting a shocked response from former 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara when told of 
their deployment decades later, that if the U.S. forces 
had come under attack from TNWs, the likely result 
would have been general nuclear war. General Issa 
Pliyev, the senior Soviet commander in Cuba, was not 
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given release authority by the Soviet General Staff, 58 
but it is unknowable whether they or he would have 
ordered the launch of TNWs had he faced being over- 
run by the Americans, given the still-enormous Soviet 
inferiority in overall nuclear capability. Yet keeping 
these TNWs secret, presumably because of the highly 
clandestine nature of the whole deployment, also de- 
prived the Soviets of any stabilizing deterrent effect 
in territorial protection. The TNWs remained in Cuba 
until early December despite Khrushchev's assur- 
ance that all nuclear weapons had been removed from 
Cuba in November. "Had U.S. intelligence uncovered 
this fresh deception, the crisis might have restarted 
amid irresistible pressure for an invasion." 59 

This incident also emphasizes the sheer difficulty 
of detecting (and therefore verifying) TNWs, even 
during the most intense local surveillance. Russia has 
since frequently emphasized its opposition to the de- 
ployment of any country's nuclear weapons on the ter- 
ritory of other countries. Potentially the most serious 
failure of crisis management during the Cuban affair 
was the unauthorized U.S. depth-charging of Soviet 
submarines near the U.S. quarantine line. The Ameri- 
cans did not know that those submarines had nuclear- 
tipped torpedoes aboard and conditional authoriza- 
tion to use them. It was only much later revealed that, 
but for the intense personal intercession of 2nd Cap- 
tain Vasily Arkhipov, the commander of B59 might 
have used a nuclear torpedo against an American 
destroyer. 60 At the height of the Cuban crisis, on Oc- 
tober 27, 1962, a U.S. U-2 reconnaissance aircraft from 
Alaska accidentally strayed into Soviet airspace over 
the Chukotski Peninsula and radioed for assistance. A 
USAF F-102, armed with a nuclear air-to-air missile, 61 
was scrambled from Alaska and headed towards the 
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Bering Sea, while Soviet MiGs took off to intercept the 
U-2. Fortunately, it managed to exit Soviet airspace 
without shots being fired. 62 In these three widely 
separated cases, TNWs came close to unauthorized or 
unexpected firing in fast-moving, unanticipated, un- 
planned, and unrehearsed situations. Their use would 
have surprised the other side and threatened the tight 
central control that both Washington and Moscow at- 
tempted to exercise during the Cuba crisis. 

British Tactical Nuclear Out-of-Area Deployments. 

Alongside the United States, the UK provided 
extended nuclear deterrence in behalf of the Central 
Treaty Organization (CENTO) from 1955 to 1979, cov- 
ering the Middle East. Canberra and later Vulcan air- 
craft of the UK Near East Air Force, equipped with Red 
Beard and later WEI 77 bombs, based on the sovereign 
base areas in Cyprus from about 1961 until 1975, were 
tasked with missions primarily in the USSR's Central 
Asian Republics. 

Similar arrangements applied in the Far East. Can- 
berras with Red Beards (later, WE177s) of the UK Far 
Eastern Air Force were deployed in Tengah, Singa- 
pore, from the early 1960s until the British withdrawal 
from east of Suez in 1970-71. Their task was to provide 
support for the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO, 1954-77), primarily against possible Chinese 
aggression. By October 1963, with the intensification 
of the Second Indochina Conflict, the Americans be- 
gan asking the British to "take on targets in Burma, 
adjacent parts of China and in Hainan." Naval aircraft 
from UK carriers in the Indian Ocean would have 
been fully integrated into nuclear strike planning. 63 
These nuclear deployments were kept secret from the 
Cypriot and Singaporean government at the time. 64 
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III. 1963-1967. EMERGING DOUBTS 
CONCERNING TNWS- PROMULGATION 
OF FLEXIBLE RESPONSE 



During the late 1950s, doubts about reliance on 
TNWs began to accumulate. Soldiers, officials, and 
civilian strategists increasingly questioned the cred- 
ibility of using TNWs and the feasibility of theories 
which relied on them for graduated or limited war. 65 
By 1957, after exercises like Sagebrush, the U.S. Army 
had concluded that TNWs did not favor the defense. In 
addition, NATO exercises Carte Blanche in 1955 and 
Lion Noire in 1957 confirmed that Germany would be 
devastated through the effects of blast and fallout fol- 
lowing even implausibly limited employment of nu- 
clear weapons. Partly because the conclusions reached 
in these exercises were publicly leaked in the West, 
NATO TNWs became objects of anxiety to significant 
sectors of Western public opinion. 

During the 1960 U.S. presidential election cam- 
paign, Kennedy criticized Eisenhower for the inflex- 
ibility and riskiness of massive retaliation. Kennedy 
evinced a willingness to push for higher conventional 
Alliance spending in the interests of strategic stabil- 
ity. McNamara made repeated visits to NATO to 
persuade allies of the desirability of increasing con- 
ventional forces to more credible levels so that early 
recourse to TNWs could be avoided and overall de- 
terrent strengthened. He stressed the need to give the 
President nuclear options, firebreaks, and bargaining 
time. 66 His message was not warmly received because 
it both called for increased expenditures, and could 
be interpreted as a prelude to U.S. decoupling from 
the allies. NATO debates in this period were particu- 
larly vexing, because the State Department persisted 
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in pushing its cherished MLF proposal in the face 
of Russian and French opposition until 1965. French 
President Charles de Gaulle's very different attitude 
towards nuclear strategy was causing problems for 
intra-alliance consensus, culminating in France's exit 
from the integrated military structure and joint nucle- 
ar planning in 1966. 

The limited pre-delegation of nuclear release for 
certain forward-deployed and vulnerable U.S. TNWs, 
which seems to have been allowed at the end of the 
1950s, was reversed by McNamara's insistence on 
centralized control. In a similar vein, the United States 
also began to apply great efforts to ensure that secure- 
ly coded Permissive Action Links (PALs) were fitted 
to all U.S. nuclear weapons throughout the Alliance. 67 
(As nearly 50 years of further technical ingenuity have 
now been devoted to the development of PALs, it 
must be doubtful whether the B-61s, which have been 
extensively reworked and redesigned as America's 
sole remaining TNWs, could be detonated if seized by 
terrorists or special forces.) 

Flexible Response: MC 14/3. 

The eventual 1967 compromise adaptation of flex- 
ible response was as much an exercise in creative 
ambiguity as a way to raise the threshold of nuclear 
war by finally fielding credible levels of conventional 
forces which would enable the Alliance to respond to 
any attack at an appropriately calibrated level. NATO 
would no longer plan to use its nuclear weapons 
for fighting a war, but for war termination. The aim 
would be to drive home to the Soviet leadership the 
seriousness of the situation so they would halt their 
offensive. Ambiguity had to be the essence of flexible 
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response: without it, the Allies were unlikely to agree 
in peacetime over the role and timing of TNW use. 
Here, Sir Michael Quinn describes the tactic of delib- 
erate ambiguity: 

NATO's public declarations were carefully worded 
for Soviet consumption. . . . We rightly believed Soviet 
intelligence would obtain accounts of the policy dis- 
cussions that had taken place behind closed doors, so 
we tried to ensure that two key messages got through 
to Moscow— first, NATO had faced up to the tough 
issues of nuclear use; and second, NATO would not 
take provocative or hasty action . 68 

General Hans Steyning von Sandrart, Commander 
of NATO Central Front, elaborated: "We had one great 
advantage. . . . Despite all its knowledge of NATO, the 
Soviet General Staff could never be certain of the exact 
circumstances in which we would 'go nuclear' for the 
simple reason that the members of NATO themselves 
did not know." 69 The convenient official formulation 
was to say that NATO would use TNWs "as late as 
possible, but as early as necessary." 70 This was deter- 
rence as much by default as design. 71 

Creation of the NATO Nuclear Planning Group. 

The Nuclear Planning Group (NPG) grew out of 
the McNamara Special Committee on Nuclear Con- 
sultation in 1965-56. 72 Its major prospective advan- 
tage was Soviet acquiescence. The Soviet Union had 
indicated that, unlike its strenuous objections to Ger- 
many's membership in the MLF, Moscow would not 
object to Germany's accessing nuclear decisionmak- 
ing through the NPG, and would therefore not use 
this issue to block negotiations on the Nuclear Non- 
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Proliferation Treaty (NPT) then being drafted. 73 The 
NPG's charter was initially confined to planning, but 
it was to become the main generator of NATO's com- 
mon nuclear deterrence culture. 

The NPG oversaw the development of NATO 
nuclear-sharing arrangements, which were initially 
secret and remained so during the negotiation of the 
NPT, which was completed in 1968. Under NATO's 
nuclear-sharing arrangement, the nuclear weapons 
that the United States provides to allies remain under 
U.S. ownership, secured in peacetime by U.S. special 
weapons custodial forces (numbering at their maxi- 
mum 10,000 to 25,000 troops) until, in war or extreme 
crisis, a presidential order passes their command to 
the relevant NATO commanders and the necessary 
operating codes are given to allies. 74 

Historically, the shared nuclear weapon delivery 
systems covered most forms of U.S. TNWs, including 
very large numbers of tactical bombs and U.S. 155 mi- 
limeter (mm) nuclear artillery rounds. Surface-to-sur- 
face missiles such as Corporal, Sergeant, Honest John, 
and Lance were widely shared. Greece, Italy, Tur- 
key, Belgian, Dutch, and Greek forces also operated 
nuclear-tipped Nike-Hercules missiles. Canada had 
both Bomarc nuclear-armed anti-aircraft missiles and 
the AIR-2 Genie nuclear-armed air-to-air missile. The 
UK, although a nuclear power in its own right, used 
U.S. surface-to-surface missiles and nuclear artillery 
until 1992. Since all NATO states are NPT members, 
NATO nuclear-sharing arrangements involve giving 
conditional access to nuclear weapons to countries 
that have accepted the official legal status of Non- 
Nuclear Weapons States (NNWS) under the NPT (i.e., 
all NATO members except Britain, France, and the 
United States). The nonaligned movement and vari- 
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ous arms control groups argue that this violates Ar- 
ticles I and II of the NPT and have applied diplomatic 
and legal pressure to terminate these agreements. 75 
NATO remains adamant that nuclear-sharing was le- 
gally "grandfathered" in the drafting of the NPT. Its 
position is that control of the nuclear weapons would 
not be transferred to the NATO NNWS until an actual 
conflict occurred, at which point the NPT is no lon- 
ger a constraint, and that nuclear-sharing is a valuable 
barrier to nuclear weapons proliferation in behalf of 
which pressures might otherwise build up within the 
industrially advanced member states of the Alliance. 76 

IV. 1968-1983. TNWS DURING DETENTE AND 
NATO-SOVIET WEAPONS MANEUVERING AS 
PRELUDE TO THE SOVIET COLLAPSE 

Improving political relations between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact generally raised European public 
skepticism about the strategy of nuclear deterrence, 
of which TNWs were the most concrete, local, and 
targetable symbols. The peace movement, which had 
existed since the 1950s, became an increasingly impor- 
tant factor for NATO governments to consider. The 
activists developed and promulgated a critique claim- 
ing that the superpowers had "overdosed" on deter- 
rence, which had in turn "poisoned their relationship. 
. . . [Yet] they interpreted the tensions and crises that 
followed as evidence of the need for even more deter- 
rence. . . . The strategy of deterrence was self-defeat- 
ing; it provoked the kind of behaviour it was designed 
to prevent." 77 From this perspective, nuclear-depen- 
dent flexible response was almost as objectionable as 
massive retaliation. Another implication of improved 
East- West relations for TNWs was the new promise 
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and possibility of arms control in Europe. Bloc-to- 
bloc Mutual and Balanced Force Reductions (MBFR) 
negotiations to reduce conventional military forces in 
Central Europe to equal but significantly lower levels 
began in Vienna in October 1973. Despite being hailed 
by West Germany leader Willi Brandt as "a proving 
ground for detente," 78 the talks were stultified by nu- 
merous disagreements, especially over actual num- 
bers. No substantive progress was made, although the 
process itself, despite its protracted frustrations, was 
judged by many to have been worthwhile in facilitat- 
ing strategic dialogue between East and West and lay- 
ing some of the ground for the subsequent and more 
successful Conventional Armed Forces in Europe 
(CFE) Treaty. 

To break the deadlock, NATO made an offer, Op- 
tion 3, in December 1975 as a sweetener to its earlier 
proposals, offering to withdraw 1,000 nuclear war- 
heads, 54 F-4 nuclear-capable aircraft, and 36 Persh- 
ing short-range ballistic missile launchers in exchange 
for withdrawals of Soviet armored forces. This offer 
achieved no greater success than any other proposal 
within the MBFR process, which was formally termi- 
nated in 1989. However, it was the first suggestion that 
NATO could envisage its TNWs becoming counters to 
be thrown into a reciprocal process intended to reduce 
military numbers and suspicions on both sides. It also 
indicated that the NATO stockpile was large enough 
to accommodate large reductions without significant 
military risk. 
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Why Did NATO Keep So Many TNWs For So 
Long? 

The U.S. stockpile size was maintained within the 
7,000 to 8,000 range during most of the 1970s. 79 Crit- 
ics like Richard Rhodes see this as simply a failure of 
strategic imagination in the long stalemate of the Cold 
War because, once the massive U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons production complex had been built, U.S. nuclear 
weapons became relatively cheap, eventually drop- 
ping in price to $250,000, "less than a fighter bomber, 
less than a missile, less than a patrol boat, less than 
a tank." 80 In September 1967, McNamara, soon after 
his Vietnam-induced retirement as Defense Secretary, 
also denounced the "mad momentum" of nuclear 
weaponry: "If something works . . . there are pressures 
from all directions to acquire those weapons out of all 
proportion to the prudent level required." 81 

By 1983, studies by the RAND Corporation con- 
cluded, 

One thing is certain: the present stockpile is primar- 
ily a legacy of the weapon systems and warheads 
accumulated in the largely haphazard manner in the 
1950s and 1960s and while the result may not be in- 
compatible with the requirements of flexible response, 
it has not been tailored to meet the specific needs of 
the strategy. 82 

Incremental TNW additions seemed to add to se- 
curity, if only by dissuading the other side from ex- 
pecting that it could achieve any decisive advantage 
through a nuclear buildup. The TNW component of 
the correlation of forces remained stable, even if at con- 
stantly higher levels, but this meant that the numbers 
grew because NATO and the Warsaw Pact each had 
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to anticipate a huge immediate nuclear counterforce 
duel, in which nuclear assets and command systems 
throughout Europe would be targeted by convention- 
al air attack and TNWs. The huge number of nuclear 
assets, and the unthinkable scale of the consequent 
destruction if they were ever used, became in itself a 
source of reassurance. TNWs were also an emblem of 
U.S. commitment: 

The stockpile size for land-based weapons was pegged 
at "around 7,000 warheads" by McNamara in 1966 
and "was maintained within the 7,000 to 8,000 range 
by policies of retirement and progressive replacement 
during most of the 1970s" since the stockpile level it- 
self became a political symbol of American coupling 
and the political sign of multilateral participation in 
nuclear use planning and decision-making, the most 
important of Alliance functions.... Regardless of 
NATO's military requirements, the nuclear weapons 
stockpile could not be reduced without appearing to 
diminish political commitment to the Alliance. 83 

Development of a Shared NATO Nuclear Culture. 

The NPG with its subordinate committee, the High 
Level Group (HLG), became an instrument which the 
United States used to persuade Europeans of the im- 
peratives of nuclear strategy and which Europeans 
used to persuade the Americans to give them more 
information regarding the deployment and contem- 
plated use of these weapons on their own territory. 
NATO's notorious security leakiness made American 
caution understandable, but it had originally applied 
even to bilateral contacts at the highest level. When 
de Gaulle returned to power in 1958, the French 
President asked the SACEUR whether U.S. forces in 
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France were equipped with nuclear weapons. When 
Norstad replied that to his very great regret, he could 
not answer, de Gaulle responded icily, "That is the 
last time ... a responsible French leader will allow 
such an answer to be made." 84 His humiliation and an- 
ger contributed to his 1966 decision to turn all foreign 
forces out of France. 85 In 1962, the West Germans did 
not even know how many U.S. nuclear weapons were 
deployed on their soil, nor at the end of the year, when 
atomic demolition munitions (ADMs) were furnished 
to Europe, especially on the Central Front, were the 
Germans told what the U.S. plans were for these 
ground-burst weapons with their extremely high fall- 
out and contamination potential. 86 

Thanks to necessary American tolerance of "an 
impressive degree of anti-hegemonic behavior on 
the part of its Allies," 87 this situation changed mark- 
edly over the next years. U.S. nuclear deployments 
in peacetime were by 1987 "governed by a series of 
closely held bilateral agreements, known as Programs 
of Co-Operation," between the United States and indi- 
vidual Allied governments: 

At the minimum . . . the agreements cover 3 areas: a 
general statement on the exchange of classified infor- 
mation about weapons; an agreement specifying the 
numbers and types of warheads that the US will be ear- 
marking for the Allies forces; and the stockpile agree- 
ment covering storage for national use in any other 
storage on national soil for other NATO forces. All are 
subject to scrutiny by the US Congress. In 1967, fol- 
lowing Flexible Response and French withdrawal, the 
US agreed to provide an annual deployment report to 
each host country. The Defense Minister of each coun- 
try is thus officially aware of the type, quantity, yield, 
location, and appropriate and projected delivery sys- 
tems for weapons stored in national territory . . . also 
general control and security procedures at each site. 88 
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Provisional Political Guidelines (PPGs) for the 
Initial Defensive. 

Tactical Use of Nuclear Weapons. Preliminary Anglo- 
German operational studies presented in the Healey- 
Schroder Report to the NPG in May 1969 considered 
draft guidelines for employment of TNWs within the 
flexible response framework. The report concluded 
that most existing alliance doctrine on TNWs was 
politically unacceptable and militarily unsound, that 
it would not be possible for NATO to gain the mili- 
tary advantage by using them, and that their initial 
use should therefore be essentially political, that is, to 
re-create a state of deterrence by convincing the ad- 
versary of the risks of continued military action. The 
report essentially saw NATO TNWs as having a po- 
litical signaling function rather than being designed 
to assure a battlefield victory. Compromise formula- 
tions accepting this were agreed to at the NPG meet- 
ing in Washington in September 1969. But there was 
no agreement about follow-on use. 89 

Nuclear Softening. Further NATO studies followed, 
leading to slow amendments of Alliance doctrine as 
assisted by the further development of conventional 
alternatives to nuclear weapons use. By about 1973, 
"due above all to German pleading," NATO gave up 
the option of inflicting ground bursts on NATO terri- 
tory, thus contributing to the elimination of ADMs in 
the early 1980s. The maximum yield of weapons that 
might be used above NATO territory was limited to 
10 kiloton (kt). In 1974 SACEUR Goodpaster was in- 
structed that all NATO nuclear targets should be mili- 
tary, with their selection "based on the twin criteria of 
achieving essential military objectives while minimiz- 
ing civilian casualties and collateral damage." 90 This 
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slowly changing deterrence ethos was a politically 
irreversible move away from the stern nuclear war- 
fighting assumptions of the 1950s. 

Hidden Consequences of Nuclear Disillusion within 
the Warsaw Pact. There was no equivalent ferment 
within the Warsaw Pact, where all nuclear weapons 
were retained under the direct control of KGB detach- 
ments, and where the nearest to an alliance debate 
was a single Czechoslovak request in 1983 for an un- 
precedented Warsaw Pact training schedule devoted 
to an actual Warsaw Pact defense— before practicing 
the inevitable counteroffensive in Exercise Shield 84. 91 
But there were slow, intangible, and sometimes covert 
consequences for planning exchanges of weapons as 
fateful as TNWs in such an atmosphere. The intensely 
risky offensive orientation which Russian strategies 
imposed led to a demotivated and fatalistic view 
among minor Warsaw Pact allies, aware of the inevi- 
table scale of losses in the scenarios for which they 
trained. One Polish officer in Warsaw Pact headquar- 
ters, Colonel Ryszard Kuklinski, became a defector-in- 
place (later called "the First Polish Officer in NATO") 
partly because of his concern over the ruthless and 
entirely offensive nature of Warsaw Pact plans, which 
would unhesitatingly sacrifice Polish blood on "a Red 
Altar." NATO's conventional inferiority would force 
it to respond to a Warsaw Pact invasion with TNWs, 
which would leave Poland a wasteland. 92 To avert that 
future, he became an immensely valuable early west- 
ern intelligence source on the strategy of deep opera- 
tions which the Soviets began planning from the late 
1970s to mid-1980s. His revelations, along with those 
provided by the equally disillusioned Russian Gen- 
eral Dmitri Polyakov, were crucial to NATO's early 
recognition of and answer to that strategy. 93 
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Mini-Nukes and Enhanced Radiation Weapons: 

The Strengthening Veto of Public Opinion. 

The NATO TNW stockpile had become an estab- 
lished, though largely classified, part of the strategic 
landscape by 1968. It changed little, except by uni- 
lateral reductions, until 1983. Political attention and 
agitation focused instead on proposed new techni- 
cal developments. The first such development was 
the possible introduction of "suppressed radiation 
weapons," that is, small "clean" warheads which 
could destroy hard targets while reducing collateral 
fall-out damage. The largely hypothetical prospect of 
U.S. development and introduction of "mini-nukes" 
was discussed at a NATO conference, then leaked and 
denounced in 1973 as threatening to blur the bound- 
ary between conventional and nuclear weapons. This 
resulted in a mini furor indicating an increased public 
sensitivity to newly enhanced tactical nuclear warf- 
ighting capabilities. 94 

It further complicated President Jimmy Carter's 
abortive attempt 4 years later to introduce TNW En- 
hanced Radiation Weapons (ERW). These would have 
replaced existing nuclear rounds in artillery shells and 
were designed to offset the Warsaw Pact's armored 
advantage by eliminating tank crews through instant 
doses of radiation, while causing less collateral dam- 
age than other nuclear devices. The Germans, at great 
political cost, 95 had given qualified support to their 
deployment, but the story was prematurely leaked in 
Washington, and ERW were relabeled as the "Neu- 
tron Bomb," and denounced as "the ultimate capitalist 
weapon" that would kill people but leave buildings 
standing. The neutron bomb dispute further incited 
and strengthened Europe's antinuclear movement 
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through widespread protests, openly supported by the 
Soviet government and clandestinely backed by KGB 
"active measures," such as the tacit financing of peace 
movements and the provision of disinformation to 
the Western news media. President Carter capitulated 
to multiple pressures and delayed the ERW program 
indefinitely, though secretly ordering production of 
components that could be assembled in 48 hours and 
airlifted to Europe. 96 The conclusion drawn from this 
affair by one scholar was that determined leadership 
within NATO (usually the United States) is indispens- 
able for making such decisions since the "moderniza- 
tion of nuclear weapons in Europe cannot be managed 
by a pluralist approach to decision making." 97 

TNWs and the Euromissile Crisis, 1977-1987. The 
ERW debacle raised still further the political costs of 
any NATO nuclear modernization. The Intermediate 
Nuclear Forces (INF) crisis is a separate and complex 
subject, but had important interactions with TNWs. 
The anxieties over the multiple independently targe- 
table reentry vehicled (MIRV) Soviet SS-20s, capable 
of striking anywhere in Europe from within the Soviet 
Union, were very much connected with the risk that 
the immediate escalatory response option represented 
by SS-20s would negate NATO use of TNWs, then still 
its main deterrent capability against a Warsaw Pact at- 
tack. This prospect would create not only a military 
weakness but resultant possibilities of intimidation 
during periods of tension short of war. The crisis that 
followed focused all of NATO's political attention as 
the Soviets continued to deploy SS-20s while NATO 
committed itself to a dual-track decision to deploy 
new, intermediate-range systems while attempting 
to negotiate reductions with Moscow, despite intense 
political opposition. 
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In general, NATO calculations of the strategic bal- 
ance in Europe were carried out largely as part of a 
military "net assessment" process. The judgments of 
the Soviet leadership involved more complex corre- 
lation of forces analysis based on the psychological 
and political impacts of nuclear deployments. By the 
1970s, NATO allies began to realize that the Soviets 
were not seeking a stable military balance to facilitate 
further detente, but instead were exploiting East West 
rapprochement as a means of undermining support 
among Western Alliance members for its defense poli- 
cies, especially as to nuclear weapon types, holdings, 
and doctrine. 98 But while Soviet calculations were 
more sophisticated and multidimensional, their theo- 
ries turned out to be inadequate empirical guides to 
achievable politico-military outcomes. 

The politics of this so-called targets crisis brought 
the first significant change to the TNW stockpile, 
flowing from the 1979 NATO ministerial decision in 
Brussels, Belgium, to introduce two INF systems, the 
Pershing IIs and the Gryphon ground-launched cruise 
missiles (GLCMs), while simultaneously seeking an 
arms control agreement that would limit the overall 
INF category. Equivalent numbers of U.S. Pershing 
lAs and Nike Hercules were withdrawn, together 
with 1,000 surplus U.S. Honest John warheads, de- 
creasing the NATO nuclear stockpile to around 6,000, 
certainly a less politically significant number. 99 

The use of TNWs as symbols of good faith, the lu- 
bricating small change of nuclear arms control, was 
repeated in Montebello in October 1983, when NATO 
Ministers reaffirmed their determination to persist 
with the dual-track decision, despite Soviet obduracy 
in the Geneva talks, which would close in the next 
month. This time NATO opted to give up 1,400 TNWs, 
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although it decided that the remaining short-range 
systems, as well as conventional forces, should be 
modernized. The Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact 
would soon collapse, ending the Cold War, so this de- 
cision was never carried out. 

NATO-Soviet Doctrinal Jousting. The long-term 
background process which made it militarily accept- 
able to withdraw so many TNFs was NATO's even- 
tual improvement of its conventional capabilities that, 
spurred by Warsaw Pact equipment improvements 
and doctrinal innovations, resulted from Western 
technical and, especially American, electronic advan- 
tages. While continuing to expand their theater nucle- 
ar capabilities, the Soviet General Staff, led by Marshal 
Nikolai Ogarkov, seems to have concluded in the late 
1970s that their most effective option against NATO 
would be conventional but extremely rapid deep op- 
erations conducted, after massive aerial surprise at- 
tacks, by operational maneuver groups. A tactical nu- 
clear exchange could only slow this offensive down, 
as well as carrying the obvious risk of total nuclear 
war. As Catherine Kelleher described the Soviet per- 
spective, "Ogarkov knew that many in NATO doubt- 
ed that their political leaders would agree quickly to 
use nuclear weapons." 100 The Soviets would fight and 
pace "the war in such a way as to delay NATO taking 
the decision to use nuclear weapons until it was too 
late for them to be able to influence the outcome of 
the war." 101 Ogarkov advertised the forces developed 
for this strategy as part of the military propaganda 
surrounding Exercise Z apad 1981, by which time of 
course NATO had to take account of the additional 
inhibitive effect of the SS-20s discussed earlier. 

NATO sought to frustrate that Soviet strategic vi- 
sion, whose operational details had been fully trans- 
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mitted to the Alliance by Kuklinski and Polyakov by 
1981. The subsequent NATO revolution in military af- 
fairs, implemented through programs such as the Con- 
ventional Defense Improvement Initiative (CDI) and 
the Conceptual Military Framework (CMF), involved 
the introduction of widespread precision-guided and 
"assault breaker" bomblet munitions coordinated in 
a "reconnaissance strike complex." The U.S. AirLand 
Battle concept adopted in 1981 involved integrated 
conventional and nuclear air attacks on second and 
third echelon targets. High-technology and improved 
tactical concepts culminated in NATO's non-nuclear 
Follow-On Forces Attack (FOFA) concept adopted in 
1985 — "an intellectual framework in which the latest 
American technology could be adapted to the reali- 
ties of European battlefield." 102 FOFA's expected effec- 
tiveness very largely negated the Soviet conventional 
option, thus introducing the necessity for agonizing 
NATO ministerial decisions on when and whether to 
employ TNWs. The newly arrived enhancements of 
NATO forces were deliberately shown off to Warsaw 
Pact observers in Exercises Bold Sparrow and Certain 
Strike in 1987. 103 The case for large TNW numbers also 
diminished as a result. 

TNWs and the Able Archer Scare of 1983. 

In notable contrast to the preceding years of de- 
tente, President Ronald Reagan's election in 1980, his 
fierce anti-Communism, and the huge military build- 
up that he initiated, led to sharply increased tensions 
with the Soviet Union, which some observers at the 
time labeled the Second Cold War. At the height of the 
Euromissile crisis, the Soviet leadership began to fear 
a surprise U.S. nuclear attack (code-named Ryan) to 
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be concealed by the regular annual NATO November 
command post exercise, Able Archer. Key Warsaw 
Pact units went on heightened alert as the exercise 
approached. NATO was unaware of these fears until 
informed later by the British spy, Oleg Gordievsky, a 
senior KGB officer in London. The seriousness of the 
incident remains unclear, but it caused an unnerving 
shock within NATO over the unsuspected risk of in- 
advertent war. 

What we have since learned, however, is that Sovi- 
et military intelligence was not concerned. Soviet and 
East German agents regularly drove round Western 
Europe looking for warning indicators. Consequently, 
as Ogarkov's deputy explained in later interviews: 

We had confidence in our knowledge of when NATO 
was preparing to launch nuclear weapons. We would 
detect mating of warheads to missiles and upload- 
ing of nuclear bombs and artillery. We listened to 
the hourly circuit verification signal and believed we 
would recognize a release order . 104 

In this case, any crisis based upon fears of surprise 
attack using aircraft and short-flight-time missiles 
within Europe would have been ill-founded. The size 
of the NATO TNW infrastructure (estimated in the 
later 1980s at around 100 nuclear storage sites in at 
least seven European countries 105 ) and its openness to 
Warsaw Pact espionage made it impossible to conceal 
large-scale attack preparations, and so represented in 
fact an unavoidably stabilizing and confidence-build- 
ing factor. 

Filling in the Blanks: NATO's General Political Guide- 
lines, 1986. During the decade after the PPGs, intra- 
Alliance differences had made it impossible to achieve 
consensus on "follow-on use." The Glenneagles meet- 
ing of the NPG in October 1986 finally approved the 
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General Political Guidelines (GPGs), which stated that 
initial use of nuclear weapons would occur mainly on 
the territory of the aggressor, viz., the Soviet Union. 
The principal purpose would be to signal NATO re- 
solve to escalate to the strategic level if necessary. The 
GPGs shifted the weight of targeting options from the 
battlefield itself toward deep strikes on Warsaw Pact 
territory, thus abandoning any notion of demonstra- 
tive use as mentioned in the PPGs. It was now accept- 
ed that the initial signal had to be militarily effective. 
But the NATO allies did not resolve the difference be- 
tween the persistent U.S. preference for battlefield use 
of TNWs to achieve well-defined military objectives 
while limiting escalation, on one hand, and the West 
German insistence on deep strikes precisely to empha- 
size the risks of escalation. The GPGs were described 
as shifting further towards signaling and away from 
warfighting, but they covered every contingency and 
ruled out none. 106 However, within a very few years 
these disputes over the development of flexible re- 
sponse would be obsolete. 

TNWs in Korea. On the Korean Peninsula, the 
worldwide reduction of U.S. nuclear weapons was 
especially complicated. The serious direct threat from 
reckless DPRK aggression, as well as China's military 
buildup, promoted interest on the part of U.S. allies 
in achieving their own independent nuclear weapons 
capability, which Washington opposed. 

TNWs could be used as a signal and a reminder of 
deterrent realities. In 1975, when DPRK leader Kim II 
Sung appeared to be emboldened by the U.S. weak- 
ness apparently demonstrated by the fall of Saigon, 
U.S. Defense Secretary James Schlesinger decided that 
"we had to stop him in his tracks. I broke a long-estab- 
lished practice and declared we had nuclear weapons 
in South Korea and would use them if necessary." 107 
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However, concerned by the post- Vietnam percep- 
tion of U.S. unreliability, the rapidly industrializing 
ROK is understood to have examined the possibility of 
acquiring its own nuclear weapons in the early 1970s 
after Richard Nixon withdrew 24,000 U.S. troops from 
South Korea and recognized the People's Republic 
of China (PRC). (Discovery of this ROK interest also 
seems to have strengthened Kim II Sung's determi- 
nation to achieve a DPRK nuclear capability. 108 ) But 
ROK President Park Chung Hee was dissuaded by 
Kissinger's direct threat to withdraw U.S. forces com- 
pletely and terminate the ROK-U.S. alliance if South 
Korea pursued its own nuclear weapons. South Korea 
consequently acceded to the NPT in April 1975 and 
signed a full-scope safeguards agreement with the 
International Atomic Energy Agency later that year. 
Concerns over the terms of the ROK-U.S. alliance were 
soon revived when President Carter subsequently an- 
nounced a nearly complete withdrawal of TNWs (and 
troops) from South Korea in 1977. This announced 
withdrawal was reversed by 1978, largely because 
South Korea could plausibly threaten to resume its 
own nuclear weapons program. 

V. 1987-1990. TNWS AND THE WARSAW PACT 
COLLAPSE: THE AFTERMATH 

Mikhail Gorbachev's arrival as General Secretary 
unfroze the U.S.-Soviet arms control talks, leading to 
the signing of the INF agreement in December 1987. 
This treaty banned all U.S. and Soviet ground-based 
ballistic and cruise missiles globally with ranges of 
500-5,500 km. The Federal Republic of Germany (FRG) 
also gave up its 72 Pershing 1 missiles. The agreement 
was denounced by retired SACEUR Bernard Rogers 
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as removing NATO's qualitative deterrent edge and 
so helping the USSR "to intimidate, coerce, blackmail, 
and neutralize Western Europe without calling troops 
out of barracks." He therefore called — and in this was 
representative of wider opinion — for the rapid imple- 
mentation of the second half of the 1983 Montebello 
Accords, i.e., the modernization of short-range nuclear 
forces (SRNF). Those plans envisaged that some older 
systems like artillery munitions and Lance would be 
withdrawn, but a number of possible new TNW sys- 
tems under development would be introduced, in- 
cluding better nuclear artillery shells with increased 
range, the Follow On To Lance (FOTL), an improved 
surface-to-surface missile which could be fired from 
existing NATO Multiple-launch rocket systems, and 
a supersonic Tomahawk anti-ship air-to-surface mis- 
sile (TASM) to improve the penetrability of tactical 
aircraft (some 389 had been planned to be placed in 
vaults in European airfields). 109 

Political opposition made this proposed modern- 
ization impossible. Anti-nuclear campaigners discov- 
ered NATO plans more rapidly than at previous TNW 
decision points and were able to mount effective op- 
position in the news media, denouncing the proposed 
package as "like trading in 2 pistols for an assault rifle 
and calling it arms reductions." The plans needed 
to be resisted particularly strongly at that historical 
moment, according to the antinuclear campaigners, 
because "by keeping alive the traditional NATO doc- 
trine of flexible response, the TASM could slow the 
process of change in Europe." 110 The Cold War was 
not yet conclusively over, and after visiting Europe, 
the new U.S. Secretary of State, James Baker, had con- 
cluded that "modernization [of SNF] would indeed 
show the Alliance's resolve, yet it would simultane- 
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ously create a public and, above all, nuclear symbol 
that the Kremlin could use with Western European 
people against their governments." 111 German politi- 
cal resistance was also predictably adamant, and the 
modernization never occurred. 

Negotiations in Vienna, Austria, began to move 
toward signing of the CFE Treaty, aimed at introduc- 
ing transparency and confidence-building measures, 
and eliminating many of the most threatening offen- 
sive combat assets. The CFE (signed in November 
1990) greatly reduced future dangers of surprise con- 
ventional attack. In the summer of 1990, the political 
necessities of securing German reunification involved 
promises to Mikhail Gorbachev to conduct a compre- 
hensive strategy review, and as the NATO summit ap- 
proached, a package of measures which would signal 
reduced nuclear reliance within the Alliance (while 
still resisting No First Use), and also signal a general 
move away from early nuclear use. NATO nuclear 
weapons would "truly become weapons of last re- 
sort." This wording was initially challenged by French 
President Francois Mitterrand and British Prime Min- 
ister Margaret Thatcher, but, after intense debate at 
the NATO heads of government meeting in Fondon 
on July 5, 1990, the wording was preserved. U.S. pro- 
posals to eliminate all nuclear artillery shells from 
Europe were accepted, and it was agreed that there 
would be reviews to consider new strategic principles 
replacing forward defense and flexible response. The 
Fondon Communique, according to Michael Wheeler, 
represented the end of Cold War nuclear strategy. 112 
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VI. 1991- 2012. THE RUSSIAN PREPONDERANCE 
IN TNWS: POLITICAL STASIS 



In 1991 and 1992, Presidents George H. W. Bush 
and Boris Yeltsin both announced unilateral though 
unverified TNW reductions. These parallel reduc- 
tions, which came to be known as the Presidential 
Nuclear Initiatives, were seen as preludes to nego- 
tiations aimed at elimination of TNWs after the Cold 
War ended. Those negotiations never occurred, and 
would have posed enormous verification problems 
even if they had. Soon after Soviet forces withdrew 
to Russia with all their nuclear weapons, NATO re- 
moved most of its remaining TNWs, leaving only 
"several hundred" B-61 gravity bombs. The United 
States proceeded to eliminate nuclear artillery and 
short-range surface-to-surface nuclear missiles from 
its global stockpile. (It has removed all TNWs from 
the ROK). The 2010 Nuclear Posture Review explicitly 
sought to reduce the salience of U.S. nuclear weapons, 
and President Barack Obama is a vigorous supporter 
of Global Zero. 

For various reasons the Russian Federation has not 
found it expedient to make comparable TNW reduc- 
tions. 113 The resultant TNW asymmetry in Moscow's 
favor is now long established and probably impossi- 
ble to eliminate in the near term, particularly because, 
in view of its shrunken military capabilities, the Rus- 
sian Federation has abandoned the Soviet Union's 
NOFUN posture. Its military doctrine seems to rely 
significantly upon the deterrent provided, especially 
at sea, by its remaining TNWs, which may number in 
the low thousands. In its 1991 Strategic Concept, NATO 
gave up forward defense as a defining principle and 
flexible response as a nuclear strategy. Alliance lead- 
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ers have repeatedly reemphasized that NATO re- 
gards all nuclear weapons as truly weapons of last 
resort, though always adding that NATO will remain 
a nuclear Alliance as long as nuclear weapons exist. 
NATO has sought to treat Russia as a partner rather 
than a potential antagonist, but the Russian govern- 
ment has found NATO membership enlargement into 
former Warsaw Pact countries and the former Soviet 
republics threatening, and insists on the continuing 
necessity for deterrence as a basis of the relationship. 
In such ambiguous political circumstances, the role of 
NATO TNWs cannot be expected to clarify. 

CONCLUSION: THE CONTESTED AND 
CONTRADICTORY SIGNIFICANCE OF NATO 
TNWS IN 2012 

The foregoing examination of the historical back- 
ground of TNWs reveals the complexities underly- 
ing current disputes over NATO's nuclear posture. 
Arguments for and against continued deployment of 
TNWs mostly involve crosscutting themes and dis- 
agreements recurrent in the historical record. 

The present combination of U.S. B-61 bombs and 
dual-capable aircraft (DCA) seems to represent: 

• Devices to signal commitment during tension, 
which appear to have been stabilizing in some 
past crises but which could be hard to use in 
the future, since "available evidence does not indi- 
cate that consultation will be smooth or timely. " 1U 
The difficulties in obtaining consensus within 
NATO on nuclear weapons can be expected 
to increase now that the NATO countries in 
the frontline of potential military threats have 
become fewer and smaller, while the fear of 
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entanglement is growing stronger than fear of 
abandonment among the now geopolitically 
sheltered allies. 

• Weapons arrangements that do not lend them- 
selves to permanent territorial occupation by 
an attacking force and imposition of an alien 
regime. Thus those arrangements do not pose 
such a degree of risk that a side would be will- 
ing to accept horrendous casualties and de- 
struction in order to avoid that risk. 

• Affirmative symbols of moral burden-sharing 
based on common values — the schiksalsgemein- 
schaft , 115 or shared community of fate — within 
the transatlantic relationship, this at a time 
when the United States is announcing its shift 
of strategic attention to the Pacific (but Alliance 
solidarity may be further weakened by the pre- 
dictable intra-allied disputes which have been 
seen to occur whenever TNW issues become 
prominent). 

• Devices for sharing nuclear functions and re- 
sponsibilities, but with countries that find 
the prospect of an injection of what Thomas 
Schelling called "pure violence ," 116 which is 
the distinctive, irreducible, strategic function 
of nuclear weapons, increasingly distasteful 
within their national strategic cultures. So, at 
worst, Alliance nuclear-sharing may become 
less the proudly-displayed wedding ring of a 
happy couple than the suspiciously indiscern- 
ible band of gold of an increasingly ill-matched 
NATO marriage. 

• A class of weapons that was introduced largely 
because of the extreme cost effectiveness of its 
firepower, and the powerful deterrence it was 
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judged to generate (but which may now disap- 
pear from Europe because the costs of mak- 
ing minor aircraft modifications to make them 
nuclear-capable will be financially vetoed by 
parliaments). 

• Bargaining chips for future comprehensive 
arms control talks, which NATO has repeated- 
ly sought (but which the Russians have repeat- 
edly insisted could include TNWs only if all 
U.S. TNWs were first withdrawn from Europe). 

• A strategically high-visibility, but politically 
high-maintenance weapons category that is 
internationally and — in many countries do- 
mestically — controversial (and which might 
therefore detract from the urgency of NATO 
improvements in more usable conventional ca- 
pabilities). TNWs will not be indefinitely sus- 
tainable without governmental willingness to 
modernize DCAs in the face of parliamentary 
opposition. The abandonment of these weap- 
ons might seem to some a tempting reassur- 
ance strategy to improve Alliance or bilateral 
national relationships with Russia. 

• Important emblems of reassurance for new 
East European members of NATO, which prob- 
ably fear, but do not publicly speak of, aban- 
donment in crisis from European allies and 
resent any move which might appear to reduce 
U.S. defense commitments (yet the history of 
NATO expansion means that neither American 
nor U.S. -supplied Alliance TNWs are located 
in these countries, and could not be moved 
there without provoking a major dispute with 
Russia). 
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• Symbols of the continuing U.S. nuclear com- 
mitment to its NATO partners 117 (any changes 
in nuclear posture theoretically relevant only 
to those military crises serious enough to make 
nuclear use imaginable — albeit hypothetical 
and unlikely —would rapidly feed back into 
current political atmospherics within the Alli- 
ance and the perceptions of neighbors). 

• A means of deterring historically novel poten- 
tial threats from a reckless nuclear Iran and an 
unstable, proliferation-prone Middle East (but 
this anxiety has not entered official public dis- 
course; Turkey, which would be most closely 
affected by it, prefers to avoid any official men- 
tion of it; many operationally plausible U.S. 
strategic nuclear assets exist to offset it; and 
NATO-wide ballistic missile defense is becom- 
ing at least the publicly preferred Alliance re- 
sponse). 
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CHAPTER 3 



U.S. NUCLEAR WEAPONS POLICY AND 
POLICYMAKING: 

THE ASIAN EXPERIENCE 

Elbridge A. Colby 

The author would like to thank Brad Glosserman, 
Michael McDevitt, George Packard, and Richard 
Weitz for their incisive and helpful comments. Errors 
and omissions remain the author's own. 

While U.S. nuclear weapons in Europe have long 
been an object of intense study and scrutiny, the role 
of U.S. nuclear weapons in Asia has received less at- 
tention. Yet U.S. nuclear weapons have played an im- 
portant and at times central part in U.S. strategy and 
in the history of the East Asian region. 1 Largely driven 
by the nature of Washington's overarching strategy in 
the region and its perception of the military balance, 
the United States has relied on its nuclear forces to ex- 
tend deterrence on behalf of its allies and partners and 
to assure those allies of the effectiveness of that de- 
terrence. This has ensured that U.S. nuclear weapons 
have continued to play a continuing foundational role 
in Washington's strategic posture in the region since 
their introduction in the 1940s, even as their relevance 
has waxed and waned. As the strategic environment 
in East Asia grows more uncertain and potentially 
dangerous for the United States and its allies, it is 
likely that U.S. nuclear weapons will reemerge as a 
consideration for Washington and its allied capitals. 
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U.S. NUCLEAR WEAPONS POLICY IN EAST 
ASIA 



The roots of U.S. nuclear weapons policy in East 
Asia lie in Washington's decisions of the early years 
of the Cold War to commit to the defense of select 
nations in maritime and littoral East Asia. Follow- 
ing a period of hesitancy after World War II regard- 
ing the extent of its global commitments, a series of 
perceived Communist aggressions culminating in the 
Communist victory in the Chinese Civil War and the 
North Korean invasion of South Korea in June 1950 
persuaded the U.S. Government that the Communist 
bloc was mounting a coordinated global effort to un- 
dermine the "free nations," an effort that appeared to 
Washington to require a vigorous and comparably co- 
ordinated response on the part of the anti-Communist 
world. This shift catalyzed a major militarization of 
U.S. policy against Communist ambitions around the 
world, but especially in Europe and Asia. As a con- 
sequence, over the course of the late 1940s and 1950s, 
Washington committed to the defense of Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan/ Republic of China (ROC), Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippines, and Thailand. 2 Other 
countries, such as South Vietnam and Singapore, re- 
ceived more implicit security guarantees. U.S. defense 
expenditures turned sharply upward as Washington 
dispatched hundreds of thousands of U.S. troops to 
repel the Communist invasion of South Korea, de- 
ployed naval forces to protect the Nationalists on 
Taiwan from invasion by the Chinese People's Libera- 
tion Army (PLA), and, more broadly, decided that an 
assertive, engaged military posture was necessary to 
protect U.S. interests in the Far East, even as Washing- 
ton also committed to the defense of Europe through 
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the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) and 
to parts of the Middle East through the Baghdad Pact. 

The tremendous growth in requirements on U.S. 
military forces implicit in these new obligations co- 
incided with the early stages of the nuclear revolu- 
tion, and the combination of these factors led to the 
thoroughgoing integration of nuclear weapons into 
the U.S. military posture in Asia and throughout the 
world. Judging that the Communist bloc possessed a 
superiority in manpower and a steely willingness to 
suffer casualties to achieve its objectives, an assess- 
ment fortified by the Communists' prolongation of the 
war in Korea, the United States elected to employ its 
advantages in the size and technology of its nuclear 
arsenal to balance the mass and fervor of the Commu- 
nist bloc. Beginning in 1953, the Dwight Eisenhower 
administration, in order to ensure the conservation 
of the United States as a free market society, further 
accentuated U.S. emphasis on nuclear weapons as it 
sought to reduce the burden of military expenditure 
and to avoid enmeshment in costly conventional 
ground wars like Korea. 3 These decisions were en- 
abled by the fact that, beginning in the early 1950s, 
nuclear weapons were becoming plentifully available 
to the U.S. military. 4 In combination, these factors led 
to a dramatically increased reliance on nuclear forces 
by the United States, with the result that the United 
States deployed nuclear weapons on a large scale, in- 
tegrating them into nearly every facet of U.S. military 
doctrine and with U.S. forces throughout the world. 5 
The U.S. public posture and warfighting doctrine also 
reflected reliance on nuclear weapons, as throughout 
the Eisenhower administration the United States held 
to a policy of "massive retaliation," both threatening 
and planning to escalate to a massive nuclear strike 
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against the Communist bloc in response to Commu- 
nist aggression. 6 

In light of this policy, U.S. naval forces deployed 
with nuclear weapons aboard in the Western Pacif- 
ic, and U.S. ground and air elements based nuclear 
weapons onshore in South Korea, the Philippines, and 
Taiwan, as well as components for nuclear weapons 
delivery in Japan. 7 U.S. ground, air, and naval forces 
all planned to employ nuclear weapons as a matter of 
course in the event of war with the Communist bloc. 
During the First Taiwan Straits Crisis in 1954 over 
the Nationalist-held islands off mainland China, U.S. 
Pacific Command's forces slated to defend Taiwan 
were prepared for the execution of a war plan involv- 
ing the use of nuclear weapons. Indeed, to a large ex- 
tent U.S. forces designated for the defense of Taiwan 
were incapable of conducting sustained non-nuclear 
operations. This situation remained true during the 
Second Taiwan Straits Crisis in 1958, when U.S. forces 
delayed even preparing a non-nuclear option for de- 
fense of Taiwan until several months into the crisis. 8 
The same held true in Europe, where, if the Warsaw 
Pact blockaded or attacked Berlin, Germany, U.S. 
forces intended to attempt a conventional relief using 
a relatively small conventional force. If this failed, the 
United States planned to "resort to general war." 9 

This thoroughgoing reliance on nuclear weapons 
also played a major role in shaping the nature of the 
alliances and political relationships into which Wash- 
ington entered and in determining the footprint of the 
U.S. military presence abroad. Because in the early 
Cold War era U.S. military power relied primarily 
upon nuclear weapons and especially upon the threat- 
ened implementation of a general nuclear attack, the 
requirements of nuclear command and control and 
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delivery exercised a dominant influence on the for- 
mation of the U.S. global basing network in Asia and 
throughout the world. 10 Due to the range and other 
technical limitations of the U.S. military systems of the 
era, U.S. bases were constructed around the world as 
necessary to support the execution of the U.S. nuclear 
war plan against the Soviet Union and China. U.S. 
bombers, for instance, required forward bases from 
which to stage or refuel, or to recover to in the wake of 
a strike; similar range constraints dictated the need for 
deployment of U.S. missiles and basing of U.S. vessels 
nearer to the Soviet Union and China than U.S. terri- 
tory could provide. 11 

However, in the 1960s, this policy of overween- 
ing reliance on nuclear weapons began to change. 
The "massive retaliation" doctrine's threat to resort to 
nuclear weapons early and inflexibly in response to 
a whole range of provocations always seemed some- 
what suspect at the lower level of escalation. But the 
looming advent of an assured Soviet strategic-range 
nuclear capability and increasing attention to the diffi- 
culties of controlling escalation in a nuclear war began 
to make such heavy reliance on nuclear weapons seem 
unconscionably dangerous and decreasingly credible 
during the later 1950s and 1960s, and a resort to mas- 
sive retaliation seem potentially suicidal. As a result, 
calls grew louder to focus more on the strengthening 
of non-nuclear forces, especially in light of the relative 
neglect such forces had suffered during the 1950s. 12 

With the entry of the John Kennedy administration 
to office in 1961, this shift away from nuclear weapons 
became U.S. policy. U.S. strategy in all theaters there- 
fore began a gradual transition from declared reliance 
on nuclear weapons towards emphasis on non-nuclear 
forces, though nuclear forces remained central in U.S. 
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strategy throughout the Cold War, especially in areas 
where the United States and its allies perceived them- 
selves as weaker than their Communist adversaries. 
Indeed, due to the nature of the strategic balance in 
Asia and the character of the threat in the region, the 
shift away from reliance on nuclear forces progressed 
more rapidly and completely in Asia than in Europe. 

One reason for this swifter and fuller shift was 
that in Asia, unlike Europe, the United States faced 
potential conflicts more evidently suitable only for 
conventional warfare than in Europe, where any con- 
flagration seemed likely to involve nuclear weapons. 
Asia, rather, presented the challenge of dealing with 
so-called "brushfire" conflicts, limited struggles for 
which it was becoming broadly accepted that nuclear 
use was wholly inappropriate. This principle was am- 
ply demonstrated during the war in Vietnam, when it 
became clear that the United States would almost cer- 
tainly not use nuclear weapons in situations short of 
imminent catastrophe, a point proved in particular by 
the decision not to use nuclear weapons to break the 
siege of Khe Sanh, Vietnam, in 1968. 13 Short of general 
war with the Soviet Union or China, by the 1960s it 
was becoming increasingly apparent to U.S. decision- 
makers that U.S. military forces needed to fight better 
conventionally, above all in Asia. This placed substan- 
tial downward pressure on the requirements for U.S. 
nuclear weapons in the region. 

The particular geographical nature of the Pacific 
theater and the strategic balance in the region also en- 
abled the move away from reliance upon nuclear forc- 
es. On the European continent, the United States and 
its allies were consistently outmatched at the conven- 
tional level, necessitating an uninterrupted reliance 
on nuclear weapons to compensate for Warsaw Pact 
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conventional strength. 14 In the Pacific, however, the 
United States enjoyed the conventional upper hand. 15 
This advantage stemmed from the combination of its 
substantial superiority over its Communist rivals in 
naval and air power with the geographical situation of 
U.S. allies, which were mostly island and peninsular 
nations. As a consequence, throughout the Cold War 
and after, U.S. naval forces could operate with near 
impunity throughout the Pacific Basin. Thus, even 
as U.S. Communist opponents in China, Vietnam, 
and the Soviet Union generally held the advantage in 
ground forces in Asia, these forces were of no import 
against U.S. allies in Japan, Taiwan, the Philippines, 
and Singapore absent some method of projecting force 
across large bodies of water, a capability the Commu- 
nists effectively lacked through most of the Cold War. 

The failures of U.S. land forces in successfully pro- 
jecting sustained power deep into the Eurasian land- 
mass— as with the fate of U.S. aid to the Kuomintang 
before 1949, the repulsion of United Nations (UN) 
forces from the Yalu in 1950-51, and the outcome of 
the war in Vietnam — thus had a limited impact on the 
security of insular and peninsular U.S. allies because 
within its main defense perimeter encompassing mar- 
itime East Asia, the United States was able to mini- 
mize reliance on ground forces. The only significant 
exception to this rule was the U.S. ground presence in 
South Korea. Moreover, U.S. air and maritime conven- 
tional superiority in Asia became even more secure 
when China left the Soviet camp just as Soviet naval 
forces appeared to begin to pose a serious threat to 
U.S. power in the Pacific. This superiority meant that, 
once the United States began to seek ways to reduce 
its reliance on nuclear weapons, conventional military 
power could responsibly assume a greater role in the 
Pacific than it could in Europe. 16 
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This trend towards greater reliance on non-nuclear 
forces was accentuated and enabled by the marked 
qualitative improvements in U.S. conventional forces 
that began in the early 1970s with the so-called "Rev- 
olution in Military Affairs." The exploitation of this 
sea-change in technology promised to arm U.S. and 
allied conventional forces with capabilities in: preci- 
sion delivery of munitions; command and control of 
forces and weapons; and, intelligence, surveillance, 
and reconnaissance that would vastly improve the 
lethality and effectiveness of non-nuclear forces, con- 
siderably narrowing the missions for which nuclear 
weapons would be required. 17 To illustrate, 1950s- and 
1960s-era U.S. technology had suffered from delivery 
accuracies too modest for conventional weapons, and 
had thus required the destructive radii of nuclear 
weapons to destroy targets, especially but not exclu- 
sively at longer ranges. With advances in technology, 
however, weapon accuracies greatly improved, allow- 
ing military missions previously allocated to nuclear 
forces to be replaced by highly accurate and therefore 
much less destructive conventional munitions. These 
advances allowed the United States to reduce its reli- 
ance on nuclear weapons to a degree not widely an- 
ticipated in the 1950s. 

Thus, beginning only gradually in the 1960s and 
then progressing more rapidly through the 1970s and 
into the 1980s, U.S. forces in the Pacific theater outside 
of Korea sought to dispense with nuclear weapons as 
a planned warfighting tool in contingencies short of 
large-scale war with the Soviet Union or the People's 
Republic of China (PRC). As a result, the arsenal of 
U.S. nuclear weapons in the Pacific theater decreased 
by over half, from a peak of 3,200 in the late 1960s to 
1,200 by the late 1970s. 18 While U.S. forces maintained 
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the capability to employ such weapons, and contin- 
ued storing them aboard naval vessels and with air 
wings and ground formations, the weapons' salience 
declined significantly in these decades. Even in South 
Korea, where U.S. strategy dictated continuing reli- 
ance on tactical nuclear weapons in the face of the still 
formidable North Korean threat, the numbers of such 
weapons declined by approximately 80 percent from 
their peak in the late 1960s to their mid-1980s level. 19 
Combined with the steady advances in technology 
that enabled U.S. nuclear weapons and their delivery 
platforms to operate at considerably greater ranges — 
and thus from U.S. territory — these reductions also 
enabled the United States to withdraw the great bulk 
of its nuclear forces from allied territory, with signifi- 
cant implications for the complexion of the U.S. for- 
ward military presence in Asia. Thus, from a posture 
in which nuclear weapons had been stored at bases 
throughout Asia in the 1950s and 1960s for a great va- 
riety of contingencies, by the 1970s these weapons had 
been withdrawn from storage at bases in the Philip- 
pines, Taiwan, and Japan and, with the exception of 
South Korea, consolidated on U.S. territory. 20 

Thus, by the latter stages of the Cold War, while 
U.S. forces in Asia retained a substantial nuclear 
weapons capability, their salience had receded consid- 
erably from the peak of their importance in the 1950s. 
U.S. nuclear weapons had evolved from an integral 
and invaluable component of U.S. warfighting plans 
in the 1950s to a means by the late 1980s which the 
United States could normally use to deter adversar- 
ies from exploiting any seams in deterrence created by 
the unwillingness of the United States to resort to gen- 
eral nuclear war. While U.S. strategic nuclear forces 
deterred escalation to general war, U.S. forward-de- 
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ployed tactical nuclear weapons in particular offered 
U.S. forces the option of at least putatively selective 
and restrained employment of nuclear weapons in a 
limited conflict. While U.S. planners struggled in Asia 
as much as they did in Europe to develop plausible 
and sensible limited-strike options, the ability to use 
nuclear weapons in a relatively tailored and militar- 
ily effective fashion was seen to add to deterrence 
because such strikes were viewed as more plausible 
since they were at least notionally more proportional 
to the stakes and intensity of a limited conflict. 21 

Even as their military role declined, however, U.S. 
nuclear weapons grew in importance as methods for 
assuring allies. This role became increasingly salient in 
the 1970s as Washington grew more concerned about 
the problems posed by the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons even as South Korea and Taiwan, motivated 
by Washington's insistence that allies shoulder more 
of their defense, explored acquiring nuclear weapons 
capabilities of their own. 22 Forward-deployed forces, 
including nuclear weapons, were seen to help allay 
allied concerns about abandonment that could drive 
them to acquire nuclear weapons of their own. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union dramatically ac- 
celerated the U.S. military's shift away from reliance 
on nuclear weapons. Already diminished in their sa- 
lience by the growth of Soviet nuclear forces and the 
strengthening of U.S. conventional forces, U.S. nu- 
clear weapons were essentially marginalized in U.S. 
planning for strictly military purposes by the collapse 
of the only nation that had threatened U.S. preten- 
sions to global military preeminence. In response to 
these developments, the George H. W. Bush admin- 
istration sharply cut the arsenal and curtailed the 
modernization of U.S. nuclear forces, eliminating all 
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ground-launched short-range nuclear weapons, ceas- 
ing deployment of nuclear weapons on naval surface 
vessels and attack submarines, and withdrawing the 
vast bulk of U.S. weapons from Europe and all U.S. 
nuclear weapons from South Korea. 23 While U.S. stra- 
tegic nuclear forces on ballistic missile submarines 
and at missile and air bases in the United States still 
covered targets in Asia, these steps had the effect of 
completely removing U.S. nuclear weapons from vis- 
ibility in Asia. 

In the years following 1991, U.S. nuclear weapons 
played only the most subdued role in Pacific secu- 
rity dynamics. Other than North Korea, which could 
threaten the United States and its allies only through 
asymmetric methods and by exploiting the leverage 
it enjoyed because it had so much less to lose than its 
prospering rivals, the United States and its allies faced 
no serious near-term threat in Asia during the 1990s 
and 2000s. Especially after the U.S. armed forces' per- 
formance in Operation DESERT STORM, U.S. military 
superiority was so evident in the 1990s and the 2000s 
that there was no plausible contingency in Asia in 
which the United States would need to rely on nuclear 
weapons for strictly military purposes. The overarch- 
ing deterrent effects of nuclear weapons could be sus- 
tained, in the meantime, by the strategic forces of the 
United States. 24 

In the latter half of the 2000s, these trends began to 
abate, if not reverse. North Korea's persistent pursuit 
of a nuclear weapons capability and advanced mis- 
sile programs, and its aggressive and provocative be- 
havior in sinking the South Korean ship Cheonan and 
shelling Yeongbyeong Island, rattled both Seoul and 
Tokyo. Meanwhile, capitals throughout the Western 
Pacific, above all Tokyo, were becoming increasingly 
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unsettled by the rapidity, sophistication, and scale of 
China's military buildup. These concerns intensified 
in 2009-10 as China brazenly flexed its muscles, brow- 
beating Japan over the disputed Senkaku Islands and 
becoming increasingly assertive about its territorial 
claims in the South China Sea. At the same time, the 
less stellar outcome of the second war with Iraq and 
the economic slump that afflicted the United States af- 
ter the financial crisis of 2008 began to sap confidence 
in the solidity of the American security guarantee. 

Even as the United States pledged under both 
the Bush and Barack Obama administrations to seek 
ways to reduce its reliance on nuclear weapons still 
further by fielding advanced conventional weapons 
and missile defenses, these anxieties led to a rejuvena- 
tion of interest in nuclear deterrence, including tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons, among key U.S. allies. 25 In South 
Korea, some credible voices began calling for the rein- 
troduction of U.S. nuclear weapons on the peninsula 
to menace North Korea and provide a bargaining chip 
in negotiations on Pyongyang's nuclear program. 26 In 
Japan, meanwhile, the threat posed by North Korea 
and, ultimately more importantly, by a rising China 
strengthened the cohort calling for an independent 
Japanese nuclear weapons capability, though such 
voices continued to encounter substantial opposition 
from the prevailing anti-nuclear sentiment in Japa- 
nese public life. 27 While these recommendations were 
not heeded, Asian allied governments did make clear 
that they still regarded the nuclear guarantee as cen- 
tral and indispensable and pressed Washington to re- 
double its nuclear umbrella guarantees. 28 

By the early 2010s, then, while U.S. nuclear weap- 
ons had receded to the background of active U.S. se- 
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curity policy in Asia, and U.S. military planning and 
coercive diplomacy came to rely predominantly on 
non-nuclear capabilities, these weapons nonetheless 
continued to play a foundational and elemental role in 
U.S. and allied strategy in Asia, providing a basic de- 
terrent against significant escalation, assuring allies, 
and generally backstopping U.S. conventional power, 
which appeared to be less herculean in its ability to 
shape strategic outcomes than some had envisioned in 
the aftermath of the Cold War. 

U.S. NUCLEAR WEAPONS POLICYMAKING 
IN EAST ASIA 

The history of U.S. nuclear weapons policy in East 
Asia did not take place in a political vacuum, howev- 
er. Rather, the history of U.S. nuclear weapons in the 
region has also been a history of U.S. nuclear weapons 
policymaking. Indeed, this latter history is in impor- 
tant respects considerably more distinctive than the 
actual policy itself, which has generally been of a piece 
with broader trends in U.S. defense policy. It is partic- 
ularly illuminating to compare policymaking on these 
matters with the situation in Europe, the other region 
in which U.S. nuclear weapons have been brandished, 
but where nuclear policymaking was markedly differ- 
ent. 

As a rule, U.S. nuclear weapons policy in Asia has 
been substantially more subject to U.S. discretion, 
within certain bounds, than it has been in Europe. 
Indeed, until very recently, there has existed no for- 
malized mechanism for allies' participation or input 
regarding nuclear planning decisions, and U.S. nucle- 
ar operations and deployments have been conducted 
far more opaquely than has been the case in Europe . 29 
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During the Cold War, U.S. allies such as Japan and 
South Korea were effectively excluded from any sig- 
nificant role in U.S. nuclear policy and deployment 
decisions that directly affected them. Indeed, Japanese 
and Korean governments were often unaware even of 
the disposition of U.S. nuclear weapons within or near 
their territory. In one particularly notorious example, 
the Ronald Reagan administration authorized U.S. 
negotiators on the disposition of U.S. and Soviet inter- 
mediate nuclear forces in Europe to propose that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) simply shift 
all their threatening SS-20 intermediate range ballistic 
missiles (IRBMs) beyond the Urals — right into range 
of U.S. allies in Northeast Asia. Only after angry pro- 
testations at high levels by the Japanese government in 
particular did Washington revise its negotiating posi- 
tion. 30 In effect, as long as U.S. nuclear forces were not 
openly visible to Asian populations — an objective that 
most Asian allies and the United States came to share 
during the Cold War — there were few constraints on 
U.S. policy on nuclear weapons in Asia. 

This set of relationships differed markedly from 
U.S. relations on nuclear weapons policy with its allies 
in Europe, where the United States dealt with its highly 
advanced and developed allies through NATO, a mul- 
tilateral alliance operating — often cumbers omely — on 
the basis of consensus. Though the United States was 
the primary power in Western Europe, it operated in 
a highly constrained context, one in which U.S. nu- 
clear weapons policies received significant scrutiny 
from its allies. Moreover, European allies were pro- 
gressively integrated into NATO nuclear planning, 
and serious consideration was even given during the 
middle of the Cold War to the creation of a Multilat- 
eral Force and to deliberate proliferation to NATO al- 
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lies . 31 At the strategic and political level, mechanisms 
such as the NATO Nuclear Planning Group (NPG) en- 
sured allied participation in U.S. nuclear policy deci- 
sions, and, given NATO's integrated structure, allied 
military officers participated conjointly in the NATO 
Supreme Allied Commander's nuclear planning and 
deliberations. At the operational level, NATO allies 
were expected to deliver U.S.-owned tactical nuclear 
weapons as part of NATO's war plans. No such collec- 
tive decision mechanisms or programs of cooperation 
existed in Asia. 

The primary reason for the far more unilateral na- 
ture of U.S. nuclear weapons policymaking in Asia 
lay in a pair of broader factors relating to the power 
balance and to Washington's perception of its allies 
in Asia: to wit, Washington could retain discretion 
over its policy in Asia in a way that was infeasible in 
Europe; and Washington also thought it needed to do 
so in light of U.S. policymakers' deep concerns about 
its East Asian partners as "rogue allies." As a result, 
U.S. alliance relations in Asia as a whole developed 
in a considerably more hierarchical fashion, arranged 
in a hub-and-spoke model in which Washington dealt 
bilaterally and from a position of strength with each 
allied government rather than collectively through a 
single multilateral alliance . 32 This decisively shaped 
the nature of U.S. relations with these allies on nuclear 
weapons issues. 

A basic reality characterizing the development of 
U.S. relations with its allies was the stark power im- 
balance between them. In the wake of Japan's total 
defeat and the collapse of the European Asian colo- 
nial empires, not a single strong indigenous govern- 
ment remained in the Far East. Infant or simply weak 
governments in Seoul, Korea; Taipei, Taiwan; Manila, 
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the Philippines; Singapore; Bangkok, Thailand; and 
Saigon, Vietnam could not deal with the behemoth 
United States as anything like equals, and the occu- 
pied government in Tokyo had little leverage or de- 
sire to pursue a more independent military course . 33 
Largely impoverished, struggling for legitimacy, and 
challenged by internal and external threats, primarily 
Communist in nature, these governments were in no 
position to gain insight into or influence over an issue 
as sensitive as Washington's nuclear weapons policy. 
Moreover, there was little sense of cohesion among 
the nations of East Asia, and in some cases outright 
hostility prevailed, as between South Korea and Ja- 
pan. Individual allies were also situated in markedly 
different geographies, sharply distinguishing their 
perceptions of the nature of the threat . 34 These factors 
prevented meaningful cooperation among U.S. allies 
in the region, but even collectively they would have 
been outweighed by the United States at the zenith 
of its relative strength. Washington thus enjoyed tre- 
mendous leverage over its Asian allies, and could eas- 
ily ward off attempts to influence matters as sensitive 
as its nuclear weapons planning . 35 

But the rationale for Washington's policy of pre- 
serving discretion did not lie simply in its ability to 
conduct such a policy. Rather, unlike in Europe (with 
the exception of Germany), Washington saw many of 
these putative allies as not only weak and vulnerable, 
but also as very possibly dangerous and thus requiring 
restraint if they were to receive potentially embolden- 
ing security guarantees. For much of the Cold War, 
Washington feared that Seoul or Taipei might, for pa- 
rochial reasons of their own, provoke large conflicts 
which the United States strenuously wanted to avoid; 
Washington also feared Tokyo's ambitions in the im- 
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mediate postwar period. Washington's response was 
to seek to restrain these allies. With Tokyo, Washing- 
ton's response was to ensure the substantial demilitar- 
ization of the nation, with the United States assuming 
responsibility for Japan's security interests beyond its 
immediate territory. Though after the beginning of the 
Korean War, Washington did encourage the develop- 
ment of the Japanese Self-Defense Forces to aid in the 
defense of the Home Islands. As Japan enthusiastically 
embraced its pacification, concerns about a belligerent 
Japan receded but the model held, convenient for both 
parties. With often truculent South Korea and Taiwan, 
the United States sought to retain sufficient control 
over their military activities to ensure that they did 
not provoke an unwanted war in Asia. To this end, the 
United States, in Victor Cha's description, "fashioned 
a series of deep, tight bilateral alliances with Taiwan, 
South Korea, and Japan to control their ability to use 
force and to foster material and political dependency 
on the United States ." 36 Ensuring exclusive U.S. con- 
trol over nuclear weapons policy was of a piece with 
this larger approach. 

But the approach was not purely a product of 
Washington's insistence. Rather, Asian allies did not 
challenge and in some respects even insisted on the 
maintenance of a hierarchical alliance relationship 
with Washington. The case of Japan is illustrative, 
where the "see no evil, hear no evil" posture of the 
Japanese Government with respect to U.S. nuclear 
weapons became as much a consequence of Tokyo's 
preferences as Washington's. In the wake of the devas- 
tating war with the United States that had concluded 
with incendiary and atomic attacks on the Home Is- 
lands, Japan elected to pursue the "Yoshida Doctrine" 
of unitary focus on economic growth and unswerving 
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forbearance of any significant military development. 
Relying on the protection of the American security 
umbrella, Japan could pursue growth without any 
serious investment in military forces, a policy that 
satisfied both the material ambitions and idealistic 
impulses in the Japanese body politic. Security was 
effectively outsourced to the United States, relieving 
Japan of the economic, political, and moral burdens 
of providing it for itself . 37 With this background, it is 
little surprise that successive governments in Tokyo 
continued to tolerate a highly unequal security ar- 
rangement with the United States, one in which they 
willfully overlooked the entry of U.S. warships car- 
rying nuclear weapons to Japanese ports, a practice 
Tokyo governments publicly decried but privately 
tolerated . 38 Indeed, at key junctures Japan appears to 
have knowingly forsworn deeper involvement and in- 
sight into defense and nuclear planning so as to avoid 
further implication in U.S. security alliance member- 
ship . 39 South Korea, meanwhile, remained weak and 
acutely threatened throughout the Cold War, while 
Taiwan, of course, had little choice but to cleave to the 
United States, especially once Washington shifted its 
diplomatic recognition to Beijing. 

The upshot of this environment was that, for the 
duration of the Cold War, the United States could 
and was actually expected to maintain a freer hand 
in Asia, including but not exclusively in the nuclear 
weapons field, than it was permitted in Europe. Thus, 
despite the Japanese public's neuralgia over the pres- 
ence of nuclear weapons in Japan and public commit- 
ment by the Japanese government to refuse to allow 
U.S. nuclear weapons into the country, Tokyo turned 
a blind eye towards the transit through and docking 
in Japan of U.S. naval forces carrying nuclear weap- 
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ons throughout the Cold War and adopted a similar 
approach towards indications of U.S. nuclear-related 
activities on Okinawa in the 1960s and early 1970s. 40 
In the Republic of Korea (ROK), meanwhile, only the 
nation's president knew where U.S. nuclear weapons 
were located in the country, and open discussion of 
U.S. nuclear weapons on the peninsula was consid- 
ered potentially seditious. 41 As Army Chief of Staff 
General Edward Meyer rather impoliticly remarked 
about planning for limited nuclear operations while 
in Korea in January 1983, "It's far simpler here than 
in Europe where consultations have to be made with 
fifteen different sovereign nations." 42 Consequently, 
policies such as the U.S. intention to reduce its reli- 
ance on nuclear forces could proceed with far less ob- 
struction in Asia than in Europe, where the initiative 
ran headlong into the Europeans' vocal fear that the 
Americans were simply seeking to make superpower 
war safe for the European continent. 

In Asia, therefore, governments have historically 
been far less interested in seriously challenging U.S. 
nuclear weapons policy, remaining largely unaware 
of actual U.S. planning and deployments, and until 
relatively recently, lacking the wherewithal to bring 
pressure on Washington. Moreover, even despite the 
narrowing of the power imbalances between Wash- 
ington and its Asian allies, the fundamentally hierar- 
chical nature of U.S. alliances with its Asian partners 
has persisted. Indeed, U.S. Asian allies have at times 
continued to insist in important ways that such a hi- 
erarchical relationship endure. The right-leaning Lee 
Myung Bak administration in Seoul, for instance, in 
2010 successfully pressed to delay implementation of 
the plan to withdraw South Korean forces from war- 
time U.S. control in a peninsular war, a totemic issue 
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that the left-wing government of Roh Moo-Hyun had 
trumpeted. 43 Successive governments in Japan, mean- 
while, have resisted building up their military forces 
to take a more equal role in the alliance and have thus 
far refused to alter the alliance treaty to commit Japan 
to the defense of the United States, leaving the rela- 
tionship a unilateral commitment by Washington to 
defend Japan. 

CONTEMPORARY ISSUES FOR U.S. NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS POLICY IN ASIA 

The Asian nuclear landscape is changing, how- 
ever. 44 Allies such as Japan, South Korea, and Austra- 
lia are pressing to gain greater insight into and even 
influence on the U.S. nuclear weapons policymaking 
process and, ultimately, posture. In recent years, the 
Japanese government, for instance, has broken from 
its hands-off tradition on U.S. nuclear weapons policy 
to importune the United States to reaffirm the nuclear 
element of its security umbrella both during the Con- 
gressional Strategic Posture Commission of 2008-09 
and during the Obama administration's Nuclear Pos- 
ture Review of 2009-10, specifically — though unsuccess- 
fully — pushing for the retention of the nuclear variant 
of the Tomahawk land attack missile (TLAM-N) for 
attack submarines. 45 The Lee administration in South 
Korea, meanwhile, insisted that the United States em- 
phasize the nuclear aspect of its security guarantee to 
the ROK after the resurgence in provocative North 
Korean behavior that began in 2009. 46 In response the 
United States has jointly established bilateral commit- 
tees with Japan and South Korea on nuclear weapons 
and related strategic issues, and has sought to institu- 
tionalize trilateral and quadrilateral forums on these 
matters, though with less success. 47 
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These shifts are the products both of the changing 
threat perception among Asian allies and of the great- 
er wealth, strength, and stature of the Pacific nations. 
The failure of efforts to restrain North Korea's nuclear 
weapons and ballistic missile programs and its ag- 
gressive behavior in recent years has resulted in Seoul 
and Tokyo cleaving closer to Washington and press- 
ing harder for a strong stance against the Kim regime. 
More significantly, especially for Japan, Australia, and 
the Philippines, the rise of China, its rapid and barely 
concealed military buildup, and its more assertive 
behavior since the financial crisis of 2008 have stoked 
fears of a domineering behemoth. This more muted 
but deeper and more substantial anxiety, now more 
openly discussed, was leading allied governments in 
Tokyo; Canberra, Australia; Manila; and elsewhere to 
look to a strengthening of the U.S. strategic position 
in the region, and to a greater degree of insight into 
and influence over Washington's decisions in this re- 
gard. 48 Greatly adding to this pressure is the fact that 
East Asia is now acknowledged to be the cockpit of 
global economic growth. U.S. allies like South Korea 
that were impoverished agrarian societies in the 1950s 
are now first-world economies at the forefront of glob- 
al socio-economic development. Washington thus no 
longer retains anything like the degree of leverage it 
enjoyed in the early 1950s, when these alliances were 
formed. 

The confluence of these pressures and the recogni- 
tion of Asia's central role in the future of the global 
economy began to tell on U.S. policy particularly in 
2010 and 2011, when Washington, responding to ag- 
gressive Chinese movements on a variety of territorial 
disputes in the East and South China Seas, embarked 
on a policy to reinvigorate its position in the Pacific. 49 
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In the conventional military arena, among other ef- 
forts this took the form of the joint U.S. Navy-Air 
Force AirSea Battle effort, designed to develop cred- 
ible conventional military plans and capabilities to 
defeat the anti-access/ area-denial threat becoming in- 
creasingly available to potential U.S. adversaries, and 
of a very public U.S. commitment to station Marines 
in Darwin, Australia. 50 At the nuclear level, even as 
it reaffirmed its nuclear umbrella over its Asian allies 
and acknowledged the continued foundational role 
of nuclear weapons in U.S. extended deterrence guar- 
antees, Washington hoped to continue the post-1950s 
trend towards reducing reliance on nuclear weapons 
despite facing significant military challenges in the 
Western Pacific. 51 

Yet the rise of China; the continuing, accumulative 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, ballistic missiles, 
and advanced conventional weaponry; and the stern 
budgetary austerity likely to follow from the economic 
constraints the United States faced in the early 2010s, 
make such aspirations to maintain the striking U.S. 
advantage in non-nuclear arms look, if not hubristic, 
then at least inordinately ambitious. 52 The U.S. posture 
in the Pacific, which has traditionally relied on the es- 
sentially unchallenged operation of U.S. naval and air 
forces throughout maritime Asia, seems increasingly 
under strain as China builds what will be a daunting 
array of capabilities to target U.S. ships, bases, aircraft, 
satellites, and other systems, and as North Korea and 
other rogue countries seek to exploit seams in the U.S. 
approach to warfare. 53 Of course, the United States 
and its allies are not helpless — their efforts to shore 
up their conventional forces can mitigate, if not en- 
tirely relieve, this pressure. But the most influential 
determinants will be the growth of Chinese military 
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power and the proliferation of nuclear and advanced 
conventional weaponry in the hands of potential U.S. 
adversaries. Barring the abrupt cessation of China's 
military buildup, this trend looks certain to make U.S. 
conventional naval and air operations in the Western 
Pacific at the very least more contested and perhaps in 
certain contexts prohibitively difficult. 54 

These dynamics point to the likelihood that U.S. 
nuclear weapons, while still generally absent from 
overt policy consciousness and deliberation in East 
Asia in the early 2010s, will grow in salience in the 
coming years. U.S. extended deterrence commitments 
are fundamentally highly ambitious, encompassing 
most of maritime Asia. In an era of technologically 
and politically unchallenged U.S. military supremacy, 
such commitments could safely be wholly entrusted 
to the purview of U.S. conventional military forces. 
As U.S. conventional military superiority comes un- 
der increasing challenge, however, the United States 
and, more insistently, its allies will be compelled to 
choose between appeasing those rising powers that 
enjoy leverage gained from the diminishment of U.S. 
conventional superiority, on one hand, and threaten- 
ing to impose unacceptable costs upon an aggressor 
that seeks to exploit such leverage, on the other hand. 
If it is to be the latter, the threat to resort to nuclear 
escalation is the logical terminus and the most doubt- 
lessly formidable rung on the ladder of such threats. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 3 

1. This chapter examines the history of U.S. nuclear weapons 
policy and doctrine in Asia since 1945. It does not focus on the 
issue of the attempted uses of such weapons for political advan- 
tage, an extremely important and well-documented history. For 
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CHAPTER 4 



RUSSIAN PERSPECTIVES ON TACTICAL 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

George E. Hudson 

The principal question the panel was assigned to 
address concerned the current force structure, doc- 
trine, and strategy for the use of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons (TNWs). Discussion, however, ranged beyond this 
topic to others that concerned the historical, political, 
and geographical contexts of the Russian perspective 
on TNWs. A matter of concern became the definition 
of what constitutes TNWs, since there is no commonly 
accepted definition. 

As became clear from the presentations on the Rus- 
sian perspective, even the term "tactical nuclear weap- 
ons" is not the one that the Russians prefer. Rather, 
the term "non-strategic nuclear weapons" (NSNWs) 
far better fits the Russian conception of this category 
of weapons, reflecting a difference in how the Rus- 
sians view them compared especially to an American 
perspective. But as one participant put it during the 
discussion, all NSNWs are "strategic" in the sense that 
they will wreak destruction and radiation damage 
on a wide scale among populations and urban cen- 
ters just as a larger weapon would. Some have yields 
much larger than the bombs dropped on Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, Japan. Generally, Russians believe that 
NSNWs are those nuclear weapons not covered in the 
New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (New START) 
and those that are dismantled or on the verge of be- 
ing dismantled. Given the power of these devices, 
participants wondered whether it would make sense 
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for Russians to consider using them at all in a future 
conflict, since they might have to be used on Russian 
soil, particularly in a possible conflict with China, or 
could have effects on the Russian populations living 
near "tactical" nuclear strikes in Eastern Europe. 

THE RUSSIAN MILITARY-STRATEGIC 
PERSPECTIVE 

Perceived weakness in the conventional military 
balance in Europe conditions Russian thinking about 
NSNWs in part. Russia is faced with a panoply of 
conventional assets from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) side, including conventional 
precision-guided munitions (PGMs). The result is 
that Russia wishes to keep its huge superiority of 
NSNWs — there is a ratio of about 3,000-6,000 Russian 
NSNWs, a portion of which are deliverable now, to 
about 180 NATO NSNWs that could be employed 
in the European theater — to counterbalance NATO's 
conventional superiority. In other words, the Russian 
perspective on NSNWs stresses the deterrent utility 
they possess and, therefore, the existing threat, how- 
ever remote, that they could actually be used in a con- 
flict. 

The objective military balance in Europe may place 
Russia in one of two positions, according to partici- 
pants. The first is stasis. Some Russians believe that 
the situation as it exists currently is acceptable for the 
time being. During an undetermined period, Russia 
will be able to hold off any real military threat from 
nations of the West just by possessing NSNWs and 
using them as deterrents until such time as Russia is 
able to develop its own alternatives to them, particu- 
larly the construction of PGMs and drone aircraft. The 
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Russian Navy would be particularly happy with this 
situation— especially in the Northern theater — since 
it relies so much on NSNWs as part of its weapons 
cache. Moreover, to the extent that the small stockpile 
of U.S. NSNWs in Europe keeps the United States 
linked to NATO and therefore ensures a more predict- 
able NATO decision structure and U.S. stake in Euro- 
pean affairs, Russia will want to keep its own NSNWs 
to ensure a stable "balance" of these weapons and to 
make the United States aware that any military ag- 
gression against Russia resulting from a NATO deci- 
sion would produce a Russian strategic strike on U.S. 
soil. NSNWs are a kind of "crutch" that the Russians 
are leaning on until reforms, somewhere in the future, 
can take place. This status quo position, purposely or 
not, adds a Cold War veneer to their arguments and 
rhetoric. 

The second position appears more active and re- 
formist, involving the pursuit of arms control talks 
while seeking quicker change in the structure of the 
Russian armed forces. Like the first view, it desires 
an eventual transformation to PGMs in the future, 
but is more willing to accede to negotiations both to 
buy time for Russian military reform and to link a 
number of issues to negotiations on the reduction of 
NSNWs. In other words, there is a greater potential 
in this position for reducing NSNWs in the near to 
medium term than in the first . 1 NSNWs become a bar- 
gaining chip, used to exact concessions on issues that 
Russia believes the United States ignores in assessing 
Russian security concerns. Thus, Russians taking this 
stance would like to link discussions about the reduc- 
tion of NSNWs to other outstanding issues, such as 
the reduction of conventional forces in Europe, par- 
ticularly a renegotiation of the Conventional Forces in 
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Europe (CFE) agreement; ballistic missile defense; and 
the inclusion of all states possessing nuclear weapons 
in the negotiation forum, instead of just a U.S.-Russia 
bilateral format. Moreover, the resumption of talks 
could lead to confidence-building measures (CBMs) in 
the short term to reduce the military threat and to re- 
duce political tensions in Europe. CBMs could include 
greater transparency, among other matters, resulting 
in a final resolution of just how many NSNWs NATO 
and Russia possess. 

THE RUSSIAN POLITICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Arms control talks are, of course, as political as 
they are military. Merely pursuing arms control talks 
with the United States can have political payoffs in- 
ternationally and domestically by reaffirming the im- 
portance of Russia as a key player in the international 
system. President Vladimir Putin, for instance, pur- 
sued strategic arms reduction with the United States, 
resulting in the Treaty of Moscow (also known as the 
Strategic Offensive Reduction Treaty or SORT) in May 
2002, in part as a way to score a foreign policy victory 
early in his term. 

There are also a number of important political-eco- 
nomic-demographic issues that influence the Russian 
perspective on NSNWs. These include key domestic 
elements, such as the elimination of corruption in the 
military modernization process, which stymies rapid 
progress toward reform; the efficient allocation of re- 
sources to develop PGMs; the production of sufficient 
oil and gas to generate income in the face of declining 
oil and gas prices and projected declining production 
of oil and gas; and the numerical decline of the Russian 
population, which simultaneously means fewer work- 
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ers to produce income from Russian foreign trade and 
to make high-tech weapons for the Russian military. 

International factors overlay these domestic ones 
in helping to determine Russian perspectives on 
NSNWs. One of the most important factors concerns 
relations with China, what some might refer to as the 
"elephant in the room," when it comes to dealing with 
NSNWs in the European theater. The Russian view 
may be labeled uniquely "Eurasian," using the term 
of one colleague, having to take simultaneous account 
of Russia's security situation in both Europe and 
Asia. No other nation is so positioned and so poten- 
tially vulnerable. With huge population discrepancies 
across the Russian-Chinese border, the modernization 
of China's military, and China's possession of long- 
range nuclear weapons, it makes sense that Russia 
would rely on NSNWs to deter a Chinese conventional 
attack. Their use would be limited because of potential 
damage to Russia and its population. In an actual war, 
they might use three or four NSNWs before launching 
strategic weapons on China. This helps to underline 
the limited utility they have, should they actually be 
used, and reinforces the notion that Russia needs to 
develop PGMs as quickly as possible — weapons that 
could actually be used somewhat more liberally with- 
out excessive collateral damage to Russia itself. 

Another international factor, which has a signifi- 
cant domestic component to it, is somewhat spectral: 
Russia's place in the international system and how 
Russian political elites conceive of it. This element 
is extremely hard to measure as it relies so much on 
subjective judgment, but the recognition that other 
nations give to Russia's power and the prestige that 
Russian elites feel thereby are in a sense the starting 
point for Russian willingness to engage in negotia- 
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tions about what to do with their NSNWs. Thus Rus- 
sia's self-image can and does have an impact on many 
other aspects of military thinking. 

CONCLUSION 

While Russia's perspective on NSNWs deals sig- 
nificantly with military questions, then, it also has to 
take account of important political factors. Of those, 
elite perceptions are very important, because it is elites 
who make foreign and military policies. 2 Although 
Russia's political system, by design and by culture, 
is more centralized than most declared democracies, 
it still matters to Russian leaders what their populace 
thinks of them — the only explanation for why leaders 
go so far out of their way to engage the public in dis- 
cussion or draw the public's attention to their coura- 
geous exploits. With approval ratings of between 88 
percent and 57 percent since 2008 — at least prior to the 
recent highly publicized popular protests — both for- 
mer President Dmitry Medvedev and newly elected 
President Putin possess significant political capital to 
spend on Russian foreign and military policies. 3 As the 
Russian presidential election of March 2012 recedes, it 
is well to remember that the Russian leader will lead 
from his domestic strength. 

ENDNOTES - CHAPTER 4 

1. Most participants agreed that no negotiations could com- 
mence until after the U.S. presidential elections, putting off efforts 
to 2013 at the earliest. 

2. In most nations, including in the United States, the audi- 

ence for foreign and military policies is much smaller than that 
for domestic policies. 
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3. These are the results of polls of the Levada Center, the last 
one of which was taken in October 2011. Since September 2008 — 
the height of public euphoria over the Georgian-Russian war — 
the tendency has been downward for both leaders, but no lower 
than 57 percent for Medvedev and 61 percent for Putin. These are 
figures most current Western politicians would be envious of. See 
www.russiavotes.org/president/presidency_performance_trends.php 
#190 and www.levada.ru/08-ll-2011/reitingi-odobreniya-pervykh-lits 
-polozheniya-del-v-strane-elektoralnye-predpochteniya. 
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CHAPTER 5 



RUSSIAN DOCTRINE ON TACTICAL NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS: 

CONTEXTS, PRISMS, AND CONNECTIONS 1 
Jacob W. Kipp 

The attention given to tactical or non-strategic nu- 
clear weapons (NSNWs) has undergone a rather rapid 
metamorphosis since November 2011. Up to that time 
discussions of reductions in tactical nuclear weapons 
(TNWs) were tied to progress towards Global Zero 
and seen as a logical follow-on to the U.S.-Russian 
strategic arms reduction treaty (START III) agreement 
reducing strategic nuclear offensive systems. 2 Russia 
was demanding the withdrawal of U.S. TNWs — the 
B-61 bombs — from Europe as part of a campaign to 
bring all TNWs back within the states that own them. 
At the same time, Russia was demanding that the 
United States provide "legally-binding statements" 
that the European missile defense system being de- 
veloped by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) to deal with the ballistic missile threat from 
certain rogue states would not evolve into a system 
threatening Russian offensive ballistic missiles and 
undermine deterrence. Rose Gottemoeller, Assistant 
Secretary Bureau of Arms Control, Verification, and 
Compliance, had laid out the U.S. position on nego- 
tiations on TNWs, calling for Russia to provide an 
inventory of its arsenal prior to the start of such ne- 
gotiations, a position rejected by the Russian Foreign 
Ministry. 3 
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TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS AND THE 
FEAR OF A NEW NUCLEAR ARMS RACE 



What has changed is, first, the collapse of U.S./ 
NATO and Russian conversations on missile defense. 
On October 21, 2011, Foreign Minister Sergei Lavrov, 
speaking on the radio station Golos Rossii (Voice of 
Russia) said that Russia saw no evidence of progress 
on NATO-Russia cooperation on European missile 
defense because the United States had declined to 
provide any legally binding statement on the Euro- 
pean missile defense system disavowing deployment 
against Russia. 4 For the next 10 days, the Russian gov- 
ernment in one forum or another repeated its warnings 
about lack of progress on a Russia-NATO agreement 
on European missile defense. On October 25, Robert 
Bridge reported that President Dmitri Medvedev had 
warned that failure to make a deal on missile defense 
would lead to a new arms race: "In the coming decade 
we face the following alternatives. . . . Either we reach 
agreement on missile defense and create a full-fledged 
joint mechanism of cooperation, or ... a new round 
of the arms race will begin." 5 A week later Lavrov re- 
peated his statement that no progress had been made 
on Russia-NATO cooperation in missile defense. 
Within the next few days, the Russian press was full 
of accounts of the beginning of that very arms race. 
Lavrov declared: "The situation is serious and we will 
certainly raise this question during the coming con- 
tacts on the level of presidents of Russia and the U.S. 
and the leaders of the leading NATO member states." 6 

Medvedev's arms race view became common 
knowledge just a day before Lavrov's statement. It 
began with a story out of the United Kingdom (UK) 
carried by The Guardian, which proclaimed that a new 
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nuclear arms race was already underway. The Brit- 
ish government as part of its austerity program has 
been cutting defense spending while trying to find the 
means to maintain its nuclear submarine launched bal- 
listic missile (SLBM) forces. As an essential element of 
the assessment process, the British American Security 
Information Council (BASIC) had created the Trident 
Commission to provide input on the debate about UK 
nuclear weapons policy, specifically, Trident renewal. 
The BASIC Trident Commission enjoyed the support 
of former senior defense experts from all major British 
parties. Its first working paper by Ian Kearns called at- 
tention to the accelerated expenditures of other nucle- 
ar powers. The United States and Russia plan to spend 
$700 billion and $70 billion, respectively, on nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems over the next decade. 
The report also made the key point that some powers, 
notably Russia and Pakistan, were shifting their nu- 
clear posture and strategy toward weapons and deliv- 
ery systems that went beyond strategic deterrence and 
into warfighting. Others, especially the United States, 
were pursuing conventional deep-strike strategic sys- 
tems. 7 Kearns declared that a new nuclear arms race 
was already underway: "If anything, the evidence 
points to new nuclear arms races and a huge amount 
of money (hundreds of billions of U.S.$) being spent 
over the coming decade." 8 

The Russian news media picked up the report im- 
mediately after its release. One day after the appear- 
ance of press coverage of the BASIC report, the Rus- 
sian press was already analyzing the report's message 
to conclude that the world had embarked upon a new 
round of the nuclear arms race, with the United States 
leading the race because of its planned investment 
in such armaments over the next decade. Looking at 
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Russia's anticipated spending of $70 billion over the 
next decade, the author pointed to investments in new 
mobile, solid-fueled missiles of the Lars class and in 
naval strategic nuclear systems, especially develop- 
ment of the Bulava solid-fueled missile and the Lainer 
liquid-fueled, heavy missile, and construction of eight 
Borei class ship submersible ballistic nuclear subma- 
rines (SSBNs). The author further noted the long-range 
development of the Russian PAK DA nuclear-capable 
bomber, and a major investment in nuclear-capable, 
short-range Iskander missiles, which will number 10 
brigades by 2020. 9 

Recent articles have explored other aspects of this 
new nuclear arms race. On November 1, 2011, Lenta. 
Ru addressed the reasons for the British report, plac- 
ing it in the context of defense austerity and the ris- 
ing costs of maintaining Britain's own triad of nuclear 
forces. The article examined the six major conclusions 
contained in Kearn's paper: first, the trend toward 
reduction in nuclear arsenals, which began in the 
1980s, has stopped and members of the nuclear club 
are now increasing their arsenals; second, long-term 
modernization programs are leading to a new nuclear 
arms race; third, all the states that have strategic nu- 
clear arms see these as the necessary and vital means 
to achieve national security; fourth, the programs of 
other nuclear powers are driving the modernization 
programs of others such as Russia, with U.S. ballistic 
missile defense and conventional global strike sys- 
tems pushing Russian nuclear modernization; fifth, 
the greater attention given to non-strategic nuclear 
forces by states with weaker conventional forces is a 
means of compensation for such weakness; and sixth, 
START III was a significant diplomatic achievement 
by the United States and Russia, but it did not resolve 
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a host of issues and will not serve as a brake on the 
developing nuclear arms race. The author concluded 
that Kearn's report contained no surprises, but it did 
address the main trend lines in force development 
among the nuclear powers. 10 

Victor Litovkin reported on the BASIC Trident 
Commission paper but then added comments from 
Aleksei Arbatov, which put a very different interpre- 
tation on the nuclear arms race. Arbatov characterized 
both U.S. and Russian policy as modernization of ar- 
senals of reduced size and stated that China was the 
only state with the economic and technological means 
to radically recast and expand its nuclear arsenal. 
Litovkin did note that the British debate was about ex- 
tending the life of the U.S. Trident D5 missiles on Brit- 
ain's four SSBNS, which was a form of international 
cooperation on ballistic missile development. Litovkin 
asserted that Britain and U.S. cooperation put them 
in violation of the "International Code of Conduct 
against Ballistic Missile Proliferation." 11 Litovkin fol- 
lowed this article with a second 2 days later. This time 
Arbatov's observations were nowhere to be seen, and 
the title emphasized a race in nuclear warheads. Now 
Litovkin stated that the British specialists had asserted 
that many members of the nuclear club were engaged 
in a race to perfect new nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems. Litovkin did see the United States and Russia 
as the leaders in nuclear force modernization and out- 
lined what each was doing to extend the life of their 
existing arsenals and to add new nuclear capabilities. 
Litovkin called attention to new ballistic missiles in In- 
dia, China, and Israel. The British report about foreign 
nuclear developments was supposed to contribute 
to Britain's own debate over Trident renewal, which 
depended on U.S. and UK cooperation. 12 The nuclear 
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arms race was on, and TNWs would be an important 
part of the Russian response. 

On November 17, General Nikolai Makarov, the 
Chief of the Russian General Staff, speaking before 
Russia's Public Chamber on the condition of the armed 
forces, warned about "the sharp rise" in the threat of 
armed conflicts along Russia's borders, which could 
turn into a real nuclear war: 

The possibility of local conflicts practically along the 
whole periphery of our borders has increased sharply. 

. . . Under certain conditions I do not exclude the pos- 
sibility that local and regional armed conflicts could 
turn into major wars, including the employment of 
nuclear weapons . 13 

The response of Moscow's mass media to these re- 
marks was, to a certain degree, hysteria: "The General 
Staff is preparing for nuclear war." Such reporting 
took Makarov's remarks out of context and missed his 
point entirely, which was the progress being made in 
the modernization of the Russian armed forces and the 
challenges that remained. 14 The conclusion of this arti- 
cle on Moscow's media response to Makarov's speech 
was a pledge from the paper's editors: "Our paper has 
stated many times that without the support of civil so- 
ciety no reform, including those in the area of defense, 
can avoid failure. On this position we stand now." 15 

Viktor Baranets, the defense correspondent for 
Komsomol' skaia Pravda ( Komsomol Truth), had exactly 
that understanding of Makarov's remarks as expressed 
by the editors of Nezavisimoevoennoeobozrenie ( Indepen- 
dent Military Survey). There was nothing new about 
the possibility of nuclear war along Russia's borders. 
That has been a part of Russian military doctrine. But 
Makarov had given the prospect a different context by 
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referencing the progress made on the modernization 
of Russia's conventional forces under the "New Look" 
reforms undertaken after the Russo-Georgian War, 
which, as George Hudson and Evgeny Buzhinsky ex- 
plain in their chapter in this volume, had revealed so 
many deficiencies. At the same time, Makarov called 
attention to the obsolete or obsolescent Soviet equip- 
ment still used by the Russian armed forces and noted 
the inferiority of new Russian-built equipment in 
many areas to models produced abroad. He called at- 
tention to new structures that would ensure greater 
coordination in the Russian military-industrial com- 
plex. Noting the shortage of conscripts fit for military 
service, Makarov said that the armed forces would 
be staffed by contract soldiers. "We will conduct this 
matter in such a way so that our army will gradually 
become professional." 16 

On November 23, President Medvedev issued 
a sharp statement on the lack of progress towards a 
NATO-Russia agreement on a joint approach to Eu- 
ropean missile defense, complaining that the hopes 
stimulated by President Barack Obama's initiatives 
in 2009, which had prepared the stage for the reset 
of U.S.-Russian relations and laid the foundation for 
START III, had come to naught. Medvedev outlined a 
series of measures that Russia would take in response 
to the U.S. failure to provide a legally binding dec- 
laration that the system was not intended to under- 
mine the combat stability of Russian offensive nuclear 
forces. These Russian measures included putting the 
air and missile defense radar complex in Kaliningrad 
Oblast on alert status; investment in a system of ae- 
ro-space defense to protect strategic nuclear forces; 
improvement of Russian land and sea-based ballistic 
missiles to penetrate missile defenses; improved war- 
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heads; and improved capacity to use radio-electronic 
warfare to disrupt information systems supporting 
missile defense forces. If these measures are not suf- 
ficient, Russia will deploy to the west and south side 
of the country modern strike systems, including mov- 
ing Iskander missiles to Kaliningrad. If no progress is 
made in dealing with the U.S. missile defense system 
in Europe, Russia will abandon all efforts at arms con- 
trol and even leave START III. 17 Some commentators 
treated the statement as mere pre-election posturing 
and saw little effect on long-term relations. 18 Highly- 
placed sources in the Kremlin and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs have confirmed that the tough line in 
relations with the United States will continue if Wash- 
ington does not make any concessions. The next step 
would be for Vladimir Putin, as President of Russia, to 
refuse to attend the NATO Summit in Chicago, IL, on 
May 20, 2012, although he would attend the parallel 
G8 Summit, also being held in Chicago. 19 This source 
did not seem to appreciate the irony of speaking of 
"President" Putin's actions before he had been elected 
President. 

The combination of the BASIC Trident Commis- 
sion paper, the hysteria over Makarov's remarks 
in Russian mass media, and Medvedev's statement 
about measures to counter the U.S.-NATO missile de- 
fense system, created a high degree of anxiety among 
the policy elite in Russia. In response to this situation, 
several commentators were quick to applaud Medve- 
dev's moves as measured and intended to exert pres- 
sure but not to break off relations. Andrei Kokoshin, 
the former First Deputy Minister of Defense, judged 
them "completely adequate" to the current situation, 
but warned that further developments in the area of 
missile defense would need close watching and could 
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demand additional actions of a political-military and 
military-technical nature. At the same time, Kokoshin 
asserted that Russia is willing, as in the past, to seek a 
"constructive resolution of problems if the other side 
will be prepared to do so." He put the current problem 
over missile defense in the context of many decades 
earlier when missile defense periodically complicated 
U.S. -Russian relations. 20 He was clearly saying that 
this crisis would also pass. 

Tactical nuclear weapons figured prominently in 
Medvedev's rhetoric. Unlike missile defense, they 
have not, however, been an intense topic of negotia- 
tions between the United States and Russia until re- 
cently. At the end of the Cold War, both sides made 
pledges to reduce their tactical nuclear arsenals. In 
1987 the United States and the Soviet Union signed 
the Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty 
that banned each side's intermediate-range nuclear 
forces and broke the intermediate linkage between 
battlefield nuclear weapons and strategic ones. Their 
militarized confrontation in Europe disappeared in 
1989 with the Velvet Revolutions. Both the United 
States and the Soviet Union (and then Russia) had 
good reasons to reduce their existing tactical nuclear 
arsenals. Two decades later, attention has returned to 
U.S. and Russian TNWs in a very different geopoliti- 
cal and military-technical context. 

TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Then and Now. 

How one looks at the TNWs of the Russian Fed- 
eration depends very much on the prism and the con- 
nections made between these weapons and Russia's 
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national security strategy. Current Western interest in 
Russia's residual arsenal after 2 decades of significant 
reductions in that arsenal reflect an increased attention 
to such arms in the aftermath of START III, and the in- 
creased attention to Global Zero as a long-range objec- 
tive of U.S. national policy. They also became part of 
a sharpening political debate in the United States over 
the success of the reset in U.S.-Russian relations and 
the assessment of Russia as a challenge to the Euro- 
Atlantic community, especially NATO. Western poli- 
cymakers seem united in the desire to induce Russia 
to reduce its tactical nuclear arsenal that faces west. 
They might disagree on what concessions the West 
might offer to get Russian reductions. 

The semi-official Russian position on any arms 
control agreement relating to TNWs was stated sev- 
eral years ago in the context of the increased tensions 
associated with the deployment of missile defense 
forces in the Czech Republic and Poland. In that con- 
text, TNWs were described as Russia's "trump card." 
Colonel-General Vladimir Verkhovtsev, then Chief of 
the 12th Directorate of the Ministry of Defense and 
charged with the storage of nuclear weapons, stated in 
2007 that Russia could begin discussion with the Unit- 
ed States on the reduction of TNWs only under the 
condition that two other powers possessing TNWs, 
France and Great Britain, took part. Verkhovtsev went 
on to point out that, in his view, the United States and 
Russia were in quite different geopolitical situations: 
along Russia's borders, as distinct from the America's, 
"There are other nuclear powers and therefore, for 
Russia, TNWs are a deterrent factor in case of aggres- 
sion against it." 21 

There is, of course, no common agreement about 
what TNWs or NSNWs are exactly, except by nega- 
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tion; namely, they are all the other nuclear weapons 
that are not strategic. Beyond that, there are no limits 
on their yield — less than a kiloton, or in the range of 
a few kilotons but not excluding weapons of larger 
yields with specific tactical or operational targets. Nor 
are these limits on their means of delivery — short- 
range ballistic missiles, cruise missiles, gravity bombs, 
mines, depth charges, torpedoes, air defense weapons, 
and artillery rounds. 

In 1998, Voprosybezopasnosti published an exten- 
sive article on the quantitative and qualitative char- 
acteristics of Russian TNWs. The article addressed the 
nomenclature of tactical nuclear systems, their general 
number, the actions taken to execute the unilateral re- 
ductions announced in 1991, the distribution of TNWs 
by type (ballistic missiles, cruise missiles of various 
types, nuclear mines/ explosives, nuclear artillery, 
nuclear bombs, torpedoes, and warheads for missile 
defense systems). TNWs are divided into those kept 
on combat alert and those kept in storage. They can 
also be classified by the branch of service that controls 
them. This includes speculation about "nuclear suit- 
cases" under the control of spetsnaz units belonging 
to the Russian secret police (KGB) and/ or the Russian 
special forces (GRU). As to exact numbers of Russian 
TNWs, the article discussed only external specula- 
tions by U.S. Department of Defense and Green Peace, 
claiming a rough minimum and maximum number of 
3,100 to 10,000. No official numbers were released by 
the Ministry of Defense on the size of its arsenal. The 
article concluded with a lengthy discussion of com- 
mand and control of tactical nuclear weapons in terms 
of preventing unsanctioned launch and positive con- 
trol to guarantee that warheads and delivery systems 
could be brought together rapidly for employment in 
a warning period before the outbreak of conflict. 22 
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On April 23, 1999, Viktor Nikolaevich Mikhailov, 
First Deputy Minister for Nuclear Energy and Chair 
of the Scientific Council of the Ministry of Atomic En- 
ergy, published an article on prospects for the tech- 
nological development of nuclear weapons, which 
surveyed existing programs in the United States and 
called upon the Russian government to invest in the 
renewal of Russia's nuclear infrastructure. Given the 
ban on test-firing nuclear weapons, Russia had to in- 
vest in the technology that would permit the comput- 
er simulation of such tests of new weapons. Mikhailov 
concluded: "The plans of Russian arms makers are 
clear and well-founded. Now it is necessary to bring 
about their realization. History will not forgive us if 
we do not act." 23 

Sixth Generation Warfare and De-Escalation. 

On April 29, 1999, during the NATO bombing 
campaign against Yugoslavia, the Russian Security 
Council, under the Chairmanship of President Boris 
Yeltsin and with its Secretary Vladimir Putin in atten- 
dance, reviewed the current status and perspectives 
for future development of the nuclear weapons com- 
plex to 2010. Two sealed decrees were issued regard- 
ing the concept for the development and employment 
of NSNWs. 24 Yeltsin asserted that the renewal of all 
the links in the Russian nuclear weapons complex 
was a top priority of the military, scientific elite, po- 
litical leadership, and defense industry. It was Putin 
who, after the session, spoke of the two degrees and 
the adoption of a program, which "authorized the 
conception of the development and utilization of non- 
strategic nuclear weapons" as part of the policy of nu- 
clear deterrence. 25 Media sources began to speculate 
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on the role of NSNWs in Russian defense policy. Pavel 
Felgengauer, citing well-placed sources, wrote on Mi- 
natom's plans for a whole new generation of TNWs, 
but went on to say that the weapons would not be just 
for battlefield use but would affect both tactical and 
strategic nuclear weapons with the goal of making 
limited nuclear war possible. 26 

What this emphasis on the development of 
NSNWs meant in terms of force development was not 
immediately apparent. What was immediately appar- 
ent was an overt shift in the policy governing nuclear 
first use. In June 1999, as the conflict over Kosovo was 
ending, the Russian Ministry of Defense and General 
Staff conducted the first large-scale military exercise 
since the end of the Cold War. Zapad 99's scenario 
involved a defense against an attack on Belarus by 
western forces and the first use of nuclear weapons to 
de-escalate that conflict. The bombers employed to de- 
liver the simulated strikes over the Atlantic Ocean and 
along the coast of Norway carried cruise missiles and 
were supposed to strike operational targets to bring 
about the end of a local war before it escalated into a 
general war with risks of strategic nuclear exchange. 
The political intent in the aftermath of the NATO air 
campaign over Yugoslavia was to give the West a 
warning concerning the risks of local war to strategic 
stability. 27 

Since 1999, the Russian government has remained 
mum on the exact size, deployment, and moderniza- 
tion of its tactical nuclear arsenal. In 2004 when the 
U.S. Government raised the issue of Russia's fulfill- 
ment of its "obligations" to reduce this arsenal in 
Europe, the Foreign Ministry raised objections to the 
word obligations as used in the question: 
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First of all, the word "obligations" in this particular 
context is not correct. We are speaking about one- 
sided initiatives of 1991-1992, which were "strictly a 
matter of good will" on Russia's side. These measures 
looked not only to the reduction of tactical nuclear 
weapons but to a whole series of measures in the area 
of disarmament. 28 

The Foreign Ministry statement went on to say 
that the initiatives have been fulfilled and that one 
can speak of the liquidation of "more than 50% of the 
nuclear weapons for the navy's tactical missiles and 
aviation, air defense missiles, and aerial bombs" from 
their total quantity, which went unstated. The state- 
ment affirmed that Russia was fulfilling its self-im- 
posed responsibilities in this area and then noted that 
Russia's TNWs were deployed only in Russia proper, 
unlike U.S. TNWs that were stationed in Europe. 29 

There were very few official comments on the sta- 
tus of TNWs, further reductions, or the development 
of new delivery systems and more advanced TNWs 
over the next few years. But the press did carry ana- 
lytical works relating to these issues. The current role 
of TNWs, which emerged as an operational concept in 
the late 1990s in association with increased tensions 
between Russia and NATO, reflects a clear assump- 
tion that Russian conventional forces at that time 
and even today have limited combat utility in case of 
general aggression against Russia or one of its allies. 
This is due to both the reduced size of the force and 
its technological obsolescence in conjunction with the 
"informatization of warfare" and the possibilities cre- 
ated by deep, precision-strike conventional systems 
that have been demonstrated in local wars from Op- 
eration DESERT STORM to NATO's air operations 
against Libya. Russian military theorists, particularly 
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the late General Vladimir Slipchenko, categorized this 
transformation as a "sixth generation of warfare," 
which is in the process of superseding the fifth gen- 
eration, that is, nuclear war, which had become both 
politically and militarily untenable. Slipchenko even 
held out the prospect of conducting major wars as 
"no-contact" conflicts, when the forces and concepts 
driving this transformation have reached maturity. 30 
Current efforts at the reform of the Russian Army un- 
der the direction of Minister Dmitri Serdiukov and 
Chief of the General Staff, General Nikolai Makarov, 
which began in late 2008 after the Russo-Georgian 
conflict, are based upon the modernization of Russia's 
conventional forces and include a shift to a brigade- 
based combat structure and enhanced command, 
control, communications, computers, intelligence, 
surveillance, and reconnaissance (C4ISR), associated 
with the concept of network-centric warfare. 

But U.S. advanced conventional systems were not 
the only concern for the Russian General Staff. Com- 
menting on U.S. research on using an isomeric form 
of hafnium to create a nuclear weapon that did not 
require critical mass, Russian analysts noted the inter- 
est in the Pentagon in the development of a new gen- 
eration of advanced TNWs that could be transformed 
into precision-strike nuclear weapons of various 
types. These were described as weapons occupying 
a place between advanced conventional systems and 
traditional nuclear weapons. 31 First Deputy Chief of 
the General Staff of the Russian Armed Forces Yuri 
Baluevsky was reported to have said: "Shouldn't we 
review our own nuclear strategy? I think, yes." Bal- 
uevsky did not go on to say that Russia should pursue 
such weapons directly, but remarked only that Russia 
would not reduce its arsenal of TNWs. 32 
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By 2004, a young scholar, Aleksei Fenenko, took 
on the task of redefining sixth generation warfare, re- 
casting it to include a place for a new generation of 
TNWs. The concept of "sixth generation warfare," as 
formulated by Major General Slipchenko, had antici- 
pated the gradual decline of the role of strategic nu- 
clear forces until their only function would be to deter 
other strategic nuclear forces, leaving the possibility 
of decisive operations conducted by the new means 
of warfare, especially deep, precision-strike systems. 
Aleksei Fenenko, however, brought into sixth gen- 
eration warfare the possibility of creating a new gen- 
eration of nuclear weapons with low yields but very 
high accuracy that could be used for counterforce and 
counter-elite warfare without the risk of crossing the 
threshold leading to the use of strategic nuclear weap- 
ons. Such weapons would include effects based on 
new physical principles and delivered with great pre- 
cision. Fenenko discussed U.S. developments in these 
areas and then proposed that the Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty be recast to incorpo- 
rate limitations on six new classes of weapons: "cruise 
missiles, self-guided bombs, weapons using depleted 
uranium, directed-energy weapons, EMP [electro- 
magnetic pulse] weapons, and hafnium warheads." 33 
What in the early 1980s Marshall Nikolai Ogarkov had 
speculated about as "weapons based on new physical 
principles" as part of a Revolution in Military Affairs, 
were now transforming warfare. 

Fenenko expanded upon this theme in an article 
devoted to the contemporary understanding of strate- 
gic stability in the West. In his conclusion, he argued 
that the old definition of strategic stability based upon 
mutual assured destruction no longer applied. The 
new weapons were making it much easier to cross the 
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nuclear threshold to achieve more limited objectives, 
which could bring about the end of enemy resistance: 

The development of military strategy has brought 
about a new global situation in which a limited strike 
with "near-nuclear" means will be looked upon as an 
"ordinary"combat situation not involving a general 
nuclear collapse but only a serious loss for the enemy's 
military-economic infrastructure. The nuclear thresh- 
old will be broken to the extent that employment of 
missile defenses, hafnium bombs, as well as the de- 
struction of bunkers and caves by strikes with one-two 
kiloton weapons become feasible . 34 

Regarding Russia's nuclear arsenal today there 
is good news and bad news. The good news is the 
claimed radical reduction of the arsenal that Russia in- 
herited from the Soviet Union, estimated in excess of 
25,000 warheads in 1991, to a figure one-quarter of that 
size, as mentioned by Russian Foreign Minister Sergei 
Lavrov: "Presently, Russia's non-strategic nuclear ca- 
pability is not more than 25% of the Soviet capability 
in 1991. " 3S That is, Russia has eliminated a major por- 
tion of its tactical nuclear arsenal, which was created 
to support large-scale theater-strategic operations by 
conventional forces involving multiple fronts and 
strategic echelons. This reduction, of course, reflects 
the reduced tensions of the post-Cold War world and 
Russia's deliberate decision to reduce its conventional 
forces as part of an effort to revive its national econ- 
omy. Preparing for mass industrial war contributed 
to the economic collapse of the Soviet Union. The bad 
news is that, as the BASIC Trident Commission report 
made clear, the Russian government sees TNWs as 
playing a major role in conflict management and de- 
escalation under certain circumstances. At the same 
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time, it seems to believe that, in the absence of effec- 
tive conventional forces, low-yield nuclear weapons 
with special effects can be used to disrupt precision- 
strike attacks and de-escalate a local war before it can 
become a general war leading to the use of strategic 
nuclear forces. The decision announced in April 1999 
to develop new TNWs remains unexplained and 
opaque because of the lack of transparency in this and 
other areas of Russian defense policy. 

The Russian view of its tactical nuclear arsenal 
involves a very different geo-strategic context, which 
can best be described as Eurasian. It takes into account 
Russia's geo-strategic positions and involves the cal- 
culations of a great power in a complex geo-strategic 
environment with multiple and diverse sources of se- 
curity challenges and threats. Russia's avowed prima- 
ry objective is strategic stability, and Russia continues 
to see strategic nuclear weapons as both the technical 
and political manifestation of strategic stability. An- 
drei Kokoshin has made this clear in an article cele- 
brating the detonation of RDS-37, the Soviet Union's 
first thermonuclear device, in November 1955. It was, 
according to Kokoshin, the very foundation of nuclear 
deterrence and strategic stability. Russia is perfectly 
willing to engage in strategic arms reductions insofar 
as they do not call into question existing strategic sta- 
bility. In response to Global Zero, Sergei Karaganov 
said a polite "no thank you" to any developments that 
would undermine strategic stability. Nuclear weap- 
ons to Karaganov become that force which Goethe 
used to describe Mephistopheles in Faustus and Bul- 
gakov subsequently cited at the beginning of his 
novel Master and Margarita: "I am part of that power 
which eternally wills evil and eternally works good." 
The immorality of nuclear weapons is unquestioned, 
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but their power imposes restraint upon the actions of 
princes by holding out the prospect of Armageddon: 

They are an effective means of preventing large-scale 
wars and mass destruction of people — something that 
humanity has engaged in throughout its history with 
surprising perseverance, destroying peoples, coun- 
tries, and cultures. 36 

Humanity has not yet created any other means to 
prevent such general wars, and so Karaganov sees 
nuclear weapons as the only existing check on such 
destruction: "The world has survived only thanks to 
the nuclear sword of Damocles hanging over it ." 37 
Karaganov makes two related points regarding strate- 
gic stability and nuclear weapons that are particularly 
relevant to our discussion of TNWs. First, strategic nu- 
clear weapons can have useful secondary impacts for 
other powers. He asserts that China's relative freedom 
of action in the post-Cold War world was conditioned 
by the existence of the Russian strategic nuclear arse- 
nal, which served to inhibit actions by other powers 
against China, making its economic transformation 
and political recognition as a major global power pos- 
sible: 

One can hardly conceive China's skyrocketing eco- 
nomic upturn, if there had been no Russian-U.S. nu- 
clear parity in the world,which makes any full-blown 
war inadmissible due to the possibility of its escala- 
tion. I will remind [the reader] that big-time players 
have been suppressing China's development militar- 
ily for about 150 years. At present, this kind of policy 
appears unthinkable. 38 

Karaganov' s interpretation of the international 
system during the Cold War identifies nuclear deter- 
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rence as the chief factor that limited conflict and pre- 
vented a general war. The nuclear arsenals of the two 
superpowers had what he calls a "civilizing effect" be- 
cause they strengthened the hands of pragmatists set 
on avoiding nuclear war and who guarded cautiously 
against allowing local wars to turn into major conflicts 
with their risks of escalation. He doubts that the new 
nuclear powers will be willing to give up their arse- 
nals without a fundamental shift in what he refers to 
as the "moral environment," a shift he sees as forth- 
coming. But in looking at the decades since the end of 
the Cold War, Karaganov sees a dangerous transition 
in NATO from a defensive alliance into an instrument 
for out-of-area intervention. In the context of Russian 
weakness, NATO intervened against Yugoslavia in 
1999 over Kosovo. But with Russia's recovery, such 
a course of action is now unlikely: "Now that Russia 
has restored its capability such a move would be un- 
thinkable." 39 Instead, NATO is now involved in more 
distant out-of-area operations, which carry their own 
risks of escalation. 

Against what Karaganov labels as "antinuclear 
mythology," he posits a hard-headed realism. He re- 
jects the idea that nuclear arms reductions by the ma- 
jor powers would entice lesser nuclear powers to give 
up their nuclear arms or convince other states threat- 
ened by outside powers or internal instability to forgo 
nuclear weapons. Such arrangements might be in the 
interests of the two powers, but some supposed moral 
transcendence cannot justify them. States must act in 
their own interests in the absence of an international 
regime preventing the intervention of other powers. 
That Libya gave up nuclear weapons after the U.S.- 
led coalition's campaign against Iraq did not protect 
Libya from external intervention in what had become 
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a civil war. The presence of nuclear weapons imposes 
restraint. Their presence restrained the Soviet Union 
when it enjoyed conventional superiority in Europe 
during the Cold War. In the post-Cold War period, it 
has been the compensation for Russia's weakness in 
conventional forces in the west and east: 

Were it not for the powerful nuclear (especially tac- 
tical) armaments, many in Russia would be alarmed 
over the growing potential of the Chinese general-pur- 
pose armed forces, and the specifics of certain military 
exercises whose scenarios include offensives stretch- 
ing to hundreds and even more than one thousand 
kilometers . 40 

What Karaganov describes here is the geo-strate- 
gic concept underlining Russia's current position in 
Eurasia. Russian strategic nuclear weapons deter the 
United States and NATO from adventures at Rus- 
sia's expense and provide China with an element of 
security that permits it to play the role of economic 
engine of Asia without the risk of American military 
intervention against it. But at the same time, Russia's 
TNWs deter China from intervention in the Russian 
Far East and Siberia. This view certainly can be seen as 
providing Russia with some immediate security and 
even some leverage on its periphery. But it does not 
deal with a future in which nuclear weapons might 
lose their deterrent capability in the face of more ad- 
vanced conventional weapons. This was the prospect 
that Nikolai Spassky had mentioned in June 2009 
in conjunction with the development of strategic, 
conventional-warhead, precision-strike systems. The 
further development of missile defense systems and 
their further modernization raise questions about the 
long-term value of Russia's strategic forces and call for 
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their modernization as a response. The conventional 
modernization of Chinese forces has raised questions 
about Russia's deterrent capabilities in Siberia and the 
Far East. These issues were the subjects of the Vostok 
2010 exercise against a hypothetical enemy, which 
many observers concluded represented both China 
and U.S. -Japanese forces in different parts of the the- 
ater. 41 

Russia's Eurasian Threat Environment. 

The core challenge to strategic stability in Russia's 
TNWs lies in the military-political relationship be- 
tween strategic nuclear weapons and TNWs in Rus- 
sian military doctrine. Karaganov, in defining strate- 
gic nuclear forces as the core of strategic stability, was 
right to invoke the lines from Goethe and Bulgakov, 
but it is important to note the differences between 
Mephistopheles in Goethe's Faustus and in Wolandin 
Bulgakov's novel. In Faustus, Mephistopheles is the 
agent of the Devil who tempts Faust in every way. 
But Divine Grace saves Faust because of his striving 
for meaning and fulfillment. Mephistopheles' evil ac- 
tions are, in the larger scheme, a part of God's divine 
activities. But in Bulgakov's Master and Margarita, 
Woland and his gang of petty demons ( melkiebesy ), 
including witches, vampires, and Begemot — a gigan- 
tic talking cat, black as a raven and with outrageous 
cavalryman's whiskers — are actors in their own right. 
These little demons perform their own pranks. Unlike 
Faust, Bulgakov's Master is not saved by his striving, 
but liberated by Woland and his gang who tempt and 
punish the wicked, actively administer justice, and 
consciously want to act as deliverers. Karaganov's 
metaphor about strategic stability and nuclear deter- 
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rence seems more like Bulgakov's world where the 
little demons have their own active role in bringing 
good. Tactical nuclear weapons in the Western view 
are only cogs in the linkage to nuclear escalation and 
assured destruction, which ensure deterrence. But in 
the Russian view, the little demons are the very instru- 
ments that would prevent a local war from becoming 
a general war leading to strategic nuclear engagement. 
They would do this by forcing a pause to bring about 
political de-escalation of the conflict. How good tri- 
umphs over evil in each case is based on very different 
assumptions, especially regarding the threats against 
the state and the role of nuclear weapons in dealing 
with them. The evolution of TNWs seems to make the 
equation even more ambiguous. 

In this regard, it is worth considering what threats 
and challenges Russian national security strategy is 
designed to manage. Certainly, Russian statesmen 
consider threats and challenges from the West to have 
been the greatest challenge for most of Russia's mod- 
ern history. In the last 20 years since the end of the Cold 
War, Russia has faced a relatively benign security en- 
vironment, with threats of internal instability and pos- 
sible external intervention along Russia's western and 
southwestern periphery as the chief concerns. Because 
of the nature of the collapse of the Soviet Union, some 
Russians have put greater emphasis upon ideological 
threats from the West that would lead to unrest and 
anti-Russian governments. But most Russians do not 
see conflict with the United States and NATO as im- 
minent, and they consider the risk of general nuclear 
war to be remote. The primary concern in this period 
has arisen from NATO's commitment to and execu- 
tion of out-of-area operations in local conflicts with 
the associated risks that such interventions will occur 
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in areas affecting Russian national interests. There 
could be serious risks that such local conflicts would 
evolve into local wars and even threaten a general war 
involving Russia. In the absence of conventional forces 
capable of dealing with such crises, Russia has seen fit 
to expand the role of its tactical/ non-strategic nuclear 
forces to include the mission of crisis de-escalation by 
first use. 

Until very recently, Russian military analysts 
spoke of three distinct threats on three distinct axes. 
The first, coming from the West, was U.S.-NATO out- 
of-area intervention with a military built around pre- 
cision-strike technology and advanced C4ISR capa- 
bilities. Russian TNWs/NSNWs were intended here 
for de-escalation by disrupting the West's capacity 
to conduct tactical and operational combat in theater 
warfare. Every Western out-of-area intervention has 
led to long discussions in Russia on how a force might 
counter such an opponent. Following the invasion of 
Iraq, intense debates occurred between those who saw 
"no-contact" warfare as the dominant trend in future 
war and those who looked upon the invasion as a 
reversion to operational art, with the addition of ad- 
vanced technologies. After a brief romantic tryst with 
partisan warfare among some, the consensus among 
analysts shifted back to dealing with no-contact op- 
erations designed to achieve rapid and decisive defeat 
of the enemy. Russian attention focused on conven- 
tional force modernization. 42 

The author who most directly addressed the evo- 
lution of operational art under conditions of sixth gen- 
eration warfare was General-Major Viktor Riabchuk, 
a veteran of the Great Patriotic War and professor of 
operational art at the former Frunze Combined Arms 
Academy. General Riabchuk sought to apply military 
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systematology to operational art in the epoch of deep- 
precision strikes. 43 Riabchuk emphasized the increased 
role of knowledge management in command and con- 
trol and spoke of making the command and control 
of combat the cardinal skill of the commander. It de- 
mands of him the capacity to manage information to 
ensure a systemic understanding of the environment, 
his own forces, and those of the enemy. In this manner, 
power can be effectively deployed against critical sub- 
systems of the enemy and bring about collapse with- 
out having to engage in annihilation. 44 His approach 
would target key sub-systems for disruption and de- 
pend on the creation of robust mathematical models 
of complex systems. It requires that the commander 
have the necessary skills to appreciate their applica- 
tion and to draw conclusions from them. The objective 
is not the annihilation of enemy combat forces but the 
disruption of their C4ISR to bring about operational 
paralysis. Riabchuk did not, however, discuss the use 
of TNWs/NSNWs to achieve these effects. 45 

The Russian Navy has also embraced sixth genera- 
tion war, but its focus has been upon the threat posed 
by U.S.-NATO forces to Russian strategic nuclear 
forces. Retired Admiral Ivan Matveyevich Kapitanets 
has written on this mission, noting that by year 2010, 
Russia would not possess the conventional means to 
counter such an attack by U.S. naval forces employing 
conventionally-armed cruise missiles against the bas- 
tion areas of the Barents Sea and Sea of Okhotsk. In the 
absence of its own advanced conventional precision- 
strike weapons, Kapitanets stated that in that time 
frame Russia would have to respond to the threat of 
such an attack with its own preemptive nuclear strike, 
with all the associated risks of further escalation. 46 
Kapitanets laid out a number of scenarios covering 
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armed struggle at sea for the period 2010-20, in which 
the U.S. Navy would pose the primary threat to Rus- 
sia from the sea. The emphasis is upon precision-strike 
systems, including cruise missiles launched from sub- 
marines that could otherwise mount a disarming at- 
tack against Russian strategic nuclear systems. Kapi- 
tanets argued that the only means that Russia would 
have to counter this threat in this period would be nu- 
clear weapons, and that such a response would lead to 
"the complete political isolation of Russia in the world 
arena." Instead, he called for the creation of a "meta- 
system of non-nuclear deterrence of aggression." 47 

The Russian Navy was, however, also pursuing 
a nuclear response to counter the threat Kapitanets 
outlined. In 2009, Chief of the Main Naval Staff Vice 
Admiral Oleg Burtsev, asserted that naval strategic 
nuclear forces in the future will remain a part of the 
nuclear triad of the Russian armed forces. The role of 
multi-purpose attack nuclear submarines will expand. 
Burtsev declared: 

There is a possible future for tactical nuclear weapons. 
Tactical nuclear weapons are getting greater range and 
more accuracy, which makes it possible to dispense 
with more powerful warheads and go to less power- 
ful ones that could be deployed on existing models of 
cruise missiles . 48 

In early November 2009, Prime Minister Vladimir 
Putin signed a contract with the Unified Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation for follow-on construction of five 
Lasen '-class multiple-purpose nuclear attack subma- 
rines after the completion of the first ship of the class, 
the Sever no dvinsk} 9 However, as Aleksandr Khram- 
chikhin has made clear, Russia's Arctic naval frontier 
is quite indefensible now. It is precisely in this area 
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where cruise-missile-armed surface ships and attack 
submarines can attack Russia's strategic nuclear forc- 
es on land and at sea with conventional means, while 
Aegis-equipped warships can intercept the surviving 
Russian ballistic missiles launched in retaliation. 50 Kh- 
ramchikhin has been a persistent critic of Russian reac- 
tions to U.S. -NATO plans for missile defense, writing 
a three-part article for Voenno-promyshlennyikur'er ( The 
Military-Industrial Currier) in October and November 
2011. Khramchikhin asked, "Who Is Against Euro- 
pean Missile Defense?" 51 He concluded that the build- 
ing of the U.S. -NATO missile defense system without 
Russian cooperation did not pose a threat to Russian 
strategic nuclear forces in the absence of a Russian at- 
tack upon Europe or the United States. Khramchikhin 
did recommend a prudent investment in maintaining 
Russia's offensive nuclear forces to keep them at the 
limits provided by START III and proposed the cre- 
ation of an aero-space defense system. Khramchikhin 
concluded: "Finally, A[ero] S[pace] D[efense] will 
serve us very well in case of war with China, which, in 
distinction from a war with NATO, is quite likely. But 
that is another topic entirely." 

That other topic relates directly to Russian tactical 
nuclear forces, as Karaganov made clear. Karaganov 
and Khramchikhin might argue about the likelihood 
of a Russo-Chinese war. Russia's political leadership 
simply does not speak of a military threat from Chi- 
na. But Russian defense analysts are broadly agreed 
that Chinese defense modernization has turned a 
mass-industrial army into a force for the information 
age. Aleksandr Kondrat'ev, one of Russia's leading 
commentators on the U.S. approach to the informa- 
tionalization of warfare, in March 2010 provided an 
in-depth analysis of the Chinese approach to network- 
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centric warfare. Citing both Chinese and U.S. sources, 
he addressed how the leadership of the People's Lib- 
eration Army (PLA) has followed and responded to 
the development of network-centric warfare in the 
United States. The leadership understands the im- 
portance of information flow for advanced C4ISR and 
has set out to develop a common picture of the entire 
battlespace, which includes five dimensions (land, 
air, sea [surface and sub-surface], cosmic, and electro- 
magnetic. The PLA has emphasized the development 
of what is called "integrated information-electronic 
warfare." Kondrat'ev concludes that the United States 
and China are engaged in a high-tech arms race in in- 
formation systems and means. In China, that has led 
the PLA to emphasize the human factor in employing 
such systems and to promote increased professional- 
ism in the armed forces. What this article poses is the 
real prospect that Russia will face two technologically 
sophisticated potential adversaries in Eurasia. 52 

As alluded to earlier, in the summer of 2010 the Rus- 
sian Ministry of Defense and General Staff conducted 
a major strategic exercise against a "hypothetical op- 
ponent" in Siberia and the Russian Far East under the 
name "Vostok 2010." The exercise underscored the ex- 
isting geo-strategic isolation of Russia in that region, 
even as the Ministry of Defense and the General Staff 
evaluated Russia's "new look" conventional military. 
Roger McDermott, a prominent Western commenta- 
tor on the "new look" reforms of the Russian military, 
offered an excellent overview of Vostok 2010 as an 
operational-strategic exercise. McDermott correctly 
pointed to the role of the exercise in testing concepts 
associated with the "new look" reforms of the Russian 
armed forces, calling attention to the exercise's testing 
of the speed of deployment of brigades, their combat 
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readiness, their capacity to engage in combined arms 
combat in an air/ land battle, and their logistical sup- 
port for sustained combat actions. He also noted that, 
while the scenario dealt with a wide range of combat 
actions, including anti-piracy and counterterrorism, 
the senior military leadership, including the Chief of 
the General Staff, General Nikolai Makarov, empha- 
sized that the opponent was hypothetical and the exer- 
cise was not aimed against "any one country or bloc." 
McDermott, however, concluded that the actual objec- 
tive of the exercise was a test of the defenses of Siberia 
and the Far East from attack by the PLA. McDermott 
spoke of the very threat about which the Russian po- 
litical and military elite could not speak openly. 53 To 
understand this reticence one needs to understand the 
political-military context of this exercise. 

Anyone who has been involved in the construc- 
tion of a scenario for a war game or exercise knows 
that the creation of the documents for conduct of such 
operational-strategic exercise includes a road to war, 
which portrays the emergence of a conflict between the 
contending sides. They are usually labeled "red" and 
"blue" forces in the case of Russian war games — with 
"blue" being the color associated with the aggressor 
forces against which Russian "red" forces defend. In 
the case of the current Vostok-2010, the Russian forces 
involved in the exercise are facing a "hypothetical op- 
ponent" ( uslovnyiprotivnik ). At a press conference at 
the start of the exercise, General Makarov stated that 
this exercise is not directed against any country or 
military alliance: 

First I would note that this particular exercise, like last 

year's, is not directed against any concrete nation or 

military-political bloc. It has a strictly defense orien- 
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tation to maintain security and defense of the state's 
national interests along its Far Eastern borders from a 
hypothetical enemy . 54 

When asked about the opponent that drove these 
vignettes, General Makarov replied: 

We did not look at any particular country and did not 
look at any particular enemy. We are talking about 
what direction we will create our own operational- 
strategic situation in the course of which somewhere 
a group of terrorists or large group of separatists are 
active, which is quite characteristic for low-intensity 
conflicts. For instance, we selected such scenarios . 55 

Looking at the various episodes that made up the 
scenario for Vostok 2010, one could conclude that the 
Eastern strategic direction has its own peculiar risks 
for Russia. The refugee scenario pointing at North 
Korea highlights the instability of that regime and the 
likelihood of conflict developing from its disintegra- 
tion or from its desperate acts to sustain its position. 
Fear that a U.S. -Chinese conflict in the wake of the 
collapse of North Korea would impose difficult stra- 
tegic choices upon Moscow has been a regular theme 
of press commentary on Korea. The sharp exchange 
between Moscow and Tokyo over the exercise in the 
disputed Kuril Islands highlights the troubled state of 
Russo-Japanese relations and brings into strategic cal- 
culations the U.S.-Japanese Treaty of Mutual Cooper- 
ation and Security. 56 Just as President Medvedev was 
visiting the nuclear cruiser PetrVelikii ( Peter the Great) 
to observe a mock naval battle and amphibious land- 
ing, naval officers there informed the news media that 
the tactical problem of the exercise was the destruc- 
tion of "an American squadron" and that the probable 
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enemy would remain unchanged. Commenting on the 
meteorological conditions at the time of this naval ex- 
ercise, which involved heavy mist and low visibility, 
the author described Vostok 2010 as "covered in fog," 
a characterization which would better fit the confused 
military and political signals being sent. 57 Finally, the 
air and ground exercises near Chita and Khabarovsk 
make no sense except as responses to some force 
threatening the territorial integrity of Eastern Siberia 
and the Far East. The only forces with the military po- 
tential to carry out air and ground attacks that deep 
into Russian territory are the PLA in support of the so- 
called separatists identified in the scenario. Reflecting 
on the vignettes that made up Vostok 2010, Aleskandr 
Khramchikhin concluded that the hypothetical oppo- 
nent in these ground and air operations was, indeed, 
Russia's probable opponent, the PLA. He stated in his 
assessment of the exercise that "the probable opponent 
will defeat us in a serious conflict." 58 [author's italics] 

The one branch of the Russian military not in- 
volved in direct combat operations during Vostok 
2010 was the Strategic Rocket Forces, which carried 
out no operational launches. Its only role was defense 
of its bases from terrorist attacks. However, according 
to press reports, the exercise did end with a tactical 
nuclear strike. As Khramchikhin noted, such a strike 
was hardly in keeping with a fight against separatists 
and bandits. 59 This seems to suggest that conventional 
forces could not handle such a challenge to the ter- 
ritorial integrity of the Russian state in so vulnerable 
a region as the Far East. However, the scenario had 
left open the intervention of a powerful hypothetical 
opponent in support of the separatists after their de- 
feat on the Onon River. Tactical nuclear weapons are 
therefore expected to play the same de-escalating role 
against China in the case of a local war. 
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PROSPECTS FOR A U.S.-RUSSIAN TREATY ON 
TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 



In May 2011, Vladimir Kozin, Chief of the Section 
of Analysis and Forecasting of the Department of All- 
Asian Problems of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
outlined five obstacles to a U.S.-Russian treaty limit- 
ing TNWs. Kozin, a frequent commentator on strate- 
gic arms negotiations, European missile defense, and 
TNWs negotiations, sees limiting TNWs as a complex 
issue that satisfactory progress in the other areas af- 
fects. Kozin declared: "Russia should not, by any 
means, permit an erosion of its position." 60 This hard- 
line view did not promise much room for negotiations. 

The five obstacles mentioned by Kozin included, 
first, defining what is meant precisely by tactical sys- 
tems, the absence of any preceding arms control re- 
gime for such systems, and the fact that the tactical 
arsenals of other major nuclear powers (Great Britain, 
France, and China), and de facto nuclear powers (Is- 
rael, India, and Pakistan) will have to be part of the ne- 
gotiations process on such tactical nuclear systems. 61 
Second, Kozin sees the asymmetric deployment pos- 
tures of U.S. and Russian forces as an inhibiting fac- 
tor to negotiations. U.S. forces are deployed in allied 
states in Europe, and the United States maintains a 
theater infrastructure to support such weapons. As 
Foreign Minister Lavrov has pointed out, negotiations 
on TNWs cannot begin until U.S. TNWs and infra- 
structure are removed from Europe. Russia will not 
respond positively to pressure from NATO states or 
others to de-nuclearize Kaliningrad Oblast. 62 The third 
major obstacle is the issue of prescribed accounting of 
TNWs. The United States wants this done in advance 
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and by international experts to increase transparency, 
according to Rose Gottemoeller, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Verification, Compliance, and Implementa- 
tion. Russian experts favor a more limited exchange 
of data on delivery systems and warheads, seeing no 
reason to agree to exchange data before the start of 
negotiations. This has not been past practice in arms 
control negotiations . 63 

The fourth obstacle Kozin describes as the integra- 
tion of a negotiated tactical nuclear agreement into a 
complex web of other arms control and security is- 
sues . 64 Smaller strategic and tactical nuclear arsenals 
should have as their goal strengthening strategic sta- 
bility, but lower strategic and tactical nuclear force 
levels could create incentives for the development of 
space-based systems, a direction in which Washing- 
ton appears to be moving. And this would undermine 
strategic stability . 65 Fifth, there is the issue of modi- 
fying the CFE Treaty. The United States and NATO 
enjoy both quantitative and qualitative superiority in 
the five classes of weapons counted in the treaty, even 
as NATO has improved its position by its expansion, 
including states that were once part of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization. NATO also engages in the de- 
ployment of its forces in combat roles outside of the 
territory of alliance members and conducts sustained, 
high-intensity combat operations that keep these forc- 
es on a wartime footing. U.S. plans for the develop- 
ment of a missile defense shield in Eastern Europe offer 
one further complication to negotiations on limiting 
TNWs. Kozin concludes that there is little prospect for 
successful negotiations on limiting TNWs. The need 
for parallel decisions on a series of other strategically 
important problems affecting the regional and global 
balance of forces, including Washington's plans to 
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build a missile defense system in southern and eastern 
Europe and maintaining its TNWs in Europe, make 
successful negotiations unlikely. 

The difficulties associated with negotiating these 
issues foreshadowed the crisis of November 2011. Ne- 
gotiations on TNWs will have to wait for the current 
crisis of U.S. -Russian relations to pass, which means 
sometime after the 2012 presidential elections in Rus- 
sia and the United States. A successful approach will 
have to take into account the complexity of the polit- 
ical-military challenges, dangers, and threats as Rus- 
sia's government sees them in Eurasia. That may cre- 
ate too complex a geopolitical forum for the conduct of 
actual negotiations because Russia will not join them if 
it sees them seeking to put Russia in a position where 
it will have to choose between the Euro-Atlantic world 
and that of a Far East dominated by China. By every 
means possible, Russia will seek to avoid the dilemma 
of choice here. As long as Russia's government con- 
siders its own conventional forces insufficient and/ or 
ineffective in the defense of Russia's periphery, TNWs 
will remain the means of choice to de-escalate such 
conflicts. It is, of course, not altogether clear here that 
the Russian Woland can avoid being drawn into an 
expanding conflict because of the actions of his "little 
demons." 
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CHAPTER 6 



ASPECTS OF THE CURRENT RUSSIAN 
PERSPECTIVE 

ON TACTICAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 
Leonid Polyakov 

After a successful conclusion of the ratification 
process for the New Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START III) in January 2011, further progress in the 
cooperation of the United States and the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization (NATO) with Russia on issues 
of nuclear weapons control and reduction is very im- 
portant for the security of all countries of Europe and 
beyond. Meanwhile, it appears from the outset that 
the most frequently addressed next step in this pro- 
cess as insisted upon by the U.S. Congress — the start 
of negotiations over tactical nuclear weapons (TNWs) 
with Russia — will not be easy at all, and the chances 
for success so far seem very uncertain. 

In the absence of trust and good faith between Rus- 
sia and NATO, the Russian perspective looks quite 
logical in its increasing reliance on relatively inexpen- 
sive TNWs as a kind of "equalizer," which compen- 
sates for many existing or potential security shortfalls 
of Russia. The prevailing mood at the moment reflects 
the point that, 

possession of the nuclear forces allows Russia to 
maintain its military might at the level necessary to 
deter from launching a massive attack the potential 
aggressor, who may pursue the most decisive goals, 
including the possibility of the use of nuclear weap- 
ons. This allows providing for the defense of the state 
under a significantly smaller amount of defense ap- 
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propriations, which is very important due to the cur- 
rent economic situation in Russia . 1 

Many, if not most, Russian politicians and experts 
still look at NATO as an aggressive bloc, capable of 
attacking Russia. In their view, Russia should be on 
the alert to preclude attempts to make it vulnerable 
through supposedly benign calls for nuclear disarma- 
ment. It may thus be much more difficult for the Unit- 
ed States to negotiate TNWs with Russia than it was 
to conclude the recent START III treaty on strategic 
nuclear weapons. The greater number and complexity 
of factors at play have raised the threshold at which 
mutual agreement becomes likely. Indeed, the sheer 
number of conditions which Russian politicians and 
arms experts link to the issue of TNW reduction sug- 
gests that TNWs are for Russians the only realistic an- 
swer to the myriad of security challenges facing them. 

RUSSIAN MILITARY SECURITY CONCERNS 

First of all, issues related to the role of TNWs in the 
military context look much more security-sensitive to 
Russia than to the United States and NATO. Indeed, 
there may be some good reasons for such a Russian 
perspective. Thus negotiations on TNWs and, corre- 
spondingly, on all related aspects may not start soon. 
The Russian official position at the moment rests on 
the very sensitive demand for the withdrawal of all 
TNWs to national territories of their owners as a pre- 
condition for the start of any negotiations related to 
those weapons. This ultimatum is aimed at the essen- 
tially symbolic number (if compared with the nuclear 
deployments during the Cold War) of U.S. nuclear 
gravity bombs — about 200 or fewer — located in five 
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NATO countries. During the last 2 years, this position 
has been declared on numerous occasions by the Rus- 
sian Minister of Foreign Relations, Sergey Lavrov, and 
other officials. 2 

Russian experts insist that Russia, unlike the Unit- 
ed States and many NATO countries, is located within 
the range of nuclear weapons of all nuclear states, 
which elevates the TNW role in Russia's security cal- 
culus to a much higher level than the tactical. In addi- 
tion, long Russian borders ensure a large number of 
security-sensitive areas. Such half-encirclement could 
progress even further to become a full circle around 
Russia because of the future competition for resources 
in the Arctic. According to one typical opinion: 

After even a quick glance at the geography of con- 
flicts, it is impossible to avoid the . . . conclusion that 
Russia is surrounded by a half-circle of conflicts. This 
half-circle will be closed soon— after the start of the 
process of competition for the resources of the Arctic 
Ocean shelf . 3 

This situation, in the view of Russian commenta- 
tors, increases the importance of TNWs to Russia as 
a factor in national security and deterrence. Hence, 
Russians argue, calls for parity in numbers of TNWs 
between the United States and Russia are irrelevant. 

Moreover, since Russia failed to modernize its na- 
tional economy successfully, it cannot compete with 
the West in research, development, and production 
of expensive high-speed, high-precision, long-range 
conventional systems, which can potentially serve as 
a counterweight to TNWs. These sub-nuclear conven- 
tional weapons systems of NATO constitute just one 
of the many factors that Russians want to put on the 
table during negotiations on TNW reduction. There 
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are other security factors that Russians link to the is- 
sue of TNWs, such as NATO's overall conventional 
superiority, European missile defense, and American 
plans to deploy certain systems in space. 

As for NATO's overall conventional superiority, 
Russians continue to stick to a post- World War II per- 
spective of the defense policies of the United States 
and NATO. Conventional wisdom tells both Russia 
and NATO that they are not enemies anymore, that 
real world threats for both of them will almost certain- 
ly come from a third party, and that they have com- 
mon security interests and should seek to establish a 
firm basis for cooperation. But the psychology of the 
Cold War still prevails in most of their estimate: In the 
Russian view, 

Washington does not take into account the established 
balance of forces in the European and other strategic 
regions adjacent to the Russian borders, as well as the 
comparative capabilities of the sides to provide for 
national security, including . . . the manifold de facto 
superiority of NATO over Russia in the quantity of 
conventional weapons and total superiority in their 
combat potentials . 4 

While the degree of NATO's conventional superi- 
ority differs in assessments by Russian experts, they 
were unanimous in assigning TNWs the key role in 
providing a counterbalance to NATO's conventional 
potential. According to Dr. Alexey Arbatov, a respect- 
ed expert in the field of nuclear arms, 

Russia considers its advantage in TNW as compensa- 
tion for NATO's superiority in conventional forces — 
especially under the condition of the Conventional 
Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty deadlock, as well as a 
possible answer to the one-sided creation of NATO 



ballistic missile defense (BMD), and to the U.S. superi- 
ority in non-nuclear precision-guided weapons . 5 

As for ballistic missile defense (BMD), it has al- 
ready caused and continues to cause a great deal of 
suspicion and irritation for Russia. In the middle of 
the last decade, when the first notion about U.S. plans 
to deploy BMD sites close to Russian borders in the 
Czech Republic, Poland, Romania, and Turkey was 
made public, Russia responded by threatening to de- 
ploy additional numbers of tactical missiles capable 
of delivering TNWs near the Russian-Polish border 
in Kaliningrad Oblast. Owing to this NATO anti-mis- 
sile defense plan, which did not presuppose Russian 
participation, Russian strategic planning was inevi- 
tably impacted, with Russians immediately suspect- 
ing a major anti-Russian trend in NATO policy. Such 
thinking remains dominant today, and it is naturally 
present in the discussion over the possibility of U.S.- 
Russian TNW negotiations: 

Washington could have cancelled its plans to deploy 
national BMD systems in Eastern and Southern Eu- 
rope, which would have unavoidably undermined the 
Russian potential for nuclear deterrence. . . . Even in 
the case of a minimal preservation in the numbers of 
U.S. SNW [strategic nuclear weapons] and TNW, even 
the possibility of their application by Washington on 
its own will, during a first strike under the cover of the 
"anti-missile shield," negatively influence the national 
security of Russia . 6 

Comments on the issue of BMD at the moment are 
probably more emotion-laden than other subjects in 
the context of nuclear arms. Russians tend to see in 
the relevant U.S. and NATO plans numerous negative 
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consequences for Russia's nuclear deterrence policy, 
regularly issuing warnings about their likely measures 
in response. In the logic of Russian experts, TNWs may 
play a decisive role in Russian plans for countermea- 
sures against BMD in Europe by posing a hypothetical 
threat to the sites of the BMD system's missiles and 
radars. A recent comment by Deputy Chief of the Rus- 
sian General Staff and Head of the Main Operational 
Directorate General Andrey Tretiak, on the plans for 
a gradual buildup of U.S. BMD in Europe, once again 
demonstrates deep dissatisfaction in Russia: 

The possibility for the destruction of Russian intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles and submarine-based ballis- 
tic missiles becomes a reality. If the implementation of 
NATO plans on creating a BMD system, on the basis 
of a four-stage adaptive approach, continue without 
taking into account Russian opinion — and more so, 
without Russian participation— we will not be able to 
accept this threat to a key element of our national se- 
curity, the strategic deterrence forces. It will compel us 
to adopt measures in response that would compensate 
for the negative influence of the NATO BMD system . 7 

Russian concern over the consequences to the stra- 
tegic balance present in the linkage among NATO, 
BMD, and Russian TNWs is understandable, as are the 
reasons why Russians link the possibility of deploy- 
ment of U.S. weapons in space and Russian TNWs. 
They would be very much interested to know to what 
extent the United States is ready to discuss the space 
system's deployment in the context of TNWs: "The 
problem lies in the fact that deployment of weapons 
in space, even while reducing the levels of [strategic 
and tactical nuclear weapons] between Russia and the 
U.S., may fundamentally undermine the global strate- 
gic stability ." 8 
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Meanwhile, the factor of China (with its large pop- 
ulation and its suspected veiled claim on Russian east- 
ern territories) may appear to be a more important and 
more realistic security concern than NATO for Russia 
in the context of TNWs. It is thus quite likely that the 
latest amendments in Russian military doctrine that 
allow for the possibility of using nuclear weapons 
against conventional attacks are not accidental. 

In spite of the traditional political rhetoric about 
a strategic partnership between China and Russia, 
in both countries there is a common opinion among 
scholars and both societies that the two countries can- 
not trust each other. With continuous growth in Chi- 
na's political, economic, and military weight, China 
has become a leading trading partner for the United 
States and for the European Union (EU). China con- 
sistently projects its economic interests not only to Af- 
rica, but also to the regions that border Russia and that 
have for centuries been considered by Russians to be 
in their sphere of vital interests. They stretch from the 
countries of Central Asia to Belarus. The routine pub- 
lication in recent years of scholarly studies and news 
media articles about problematic relations between 
Russia and China may indeed be a reflection of the 
growing tensions between the two countries . 9 

In addition to the major military security concerns 
related to the TNW issue as discussed above — Rus- 
sia's geographical vulnerability, NATO conventional 
superiority, European BMD deployment, American 
weapons in space, and the challenge of China — Rus- 
sian experts also talk about many narrower problems 
dealing with terminology, effectiveness of control, 
and other peripheral issues. Russian experts discuss at 
length the criteria for classifying nuclear weapons as 
"tactical" and the prospects for establishing and main- 
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taining effective verification mechanisms. They insist 
on the necessity to take into account during negotia- 
tions not just U.S. and Russian TNWs, but the nuclear 
arsenals of other countries of the region as well: 

Russia's position should be based on the evident fact 
that TNW is a weapon of regional deterrence, and, 
consequently, during the process of defining the pa- 
rameters of the Russian TNW arsenal for the purpose 
of negotiations, the nuclear weapons of France, Great 
Britain, Israel and Pakistan should be taken into ac- 
count . 10 

RUSSIAN LINKAGE BETWEEN POLITICS AND 
TNWs 

As of this writing in 2012, the issue of reducing 
TNWs is too politically sensitive for both sides, with 
the Russian presidential election only just completed, 
and the U.S. presidential election coming up in No- 
vember. Russia is falling significantly behind its two 
major competitors — the United States and NATO — in 
economic and technological areas and behind China 
in terms of population and industrial potential. It is 
therefore drawn in foreign policy matters to TNWs 
as a political weapon, threatening to deploy tactical 
nuclear-capable missiles in response either to NATO 
enlargement to the East or to plans for BMD in Europe. 

Furthermore, it is important to remember that the 
nuclear weapon is one of the few or, many argue, the 
only remaining credential supporting the superpower 
status of Russia. Moscow almost lost this status after 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. Psychologically, it is 
still a very important prop for Russians generally and 
for the Russian leadership: 
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Today, in fact, only the nuclear umbrella can provide 
Russia with a stable peaceful environment allowing it 
to conduct and successfully finish the process of in- 
ternal reforms in the state and in the armed forces, in 
particular. Besides, nuclear weapons provide a high 
international status for our country, justify its mem- 
bership in the United Nations (UN) Security Council, 
and allow us to define the rules of the game in the 
nuclear sphere . 11 

Indeed, Russia still demands to be treated as a su- 
perpower, acting on its own as equal to NATO, declar- 
ing zones of special privileged interests, and organiz- 
ing security alliances. This great power pose is central 
to modern Russia's national identity and is unlikely to 
be relinquished any time soon. It works against pos- 
sible disintegrative processes in the federation and 
acts as a glue to hold the national ethos intact. 

Such perceptions and prejudices make Russian ex- 
perts very suspicious of American proposals, which 
they traditionally interpret as attempts to undermine 
the Russian state. Russians are very much worried by 
the thought that America wants to be the only mili- 
tary superpower capable of delivering an unpunished 
strike against Russia or any other opponent. They 
suspect that the true U.S. and NATO intention behind 
proposals for nuclear disarmament is to achieve glob- 
al hegemony for themselves: 

On the surface, the first version of the U.S. motivation 
is its desire to broaden the possibilities for external in- 
stitutional control over Russia. It means the focused 
limitation of the range of Russia's possible responses 
to global processes, including via destabilizing events 
in the military-political sphere. Such limitation may be 
realized by entrapping Russia into a system of interna- 
tional agreements that channelize the processes in the 
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military-technical sphere toward the preferential (for 

the West) channel . 12 

Another hypothesis suggests a more subtle U.S. 
strategy — the so-called "Chinese gambit," whereby 
America gains Russia's concurrence on substantial 
bilateral reductions in nuclear weapons, leading to a 
weakening of Russia's global position. It would down- 
grade Russia to sixth or seventh place in the geostrate- 
gic hierarchy. As one commentator states, "In this case 
conditions will appear for channelizing the aspirations 
of . . . China in a northern direction, thus making it 
clash with Russia. As a result, two major geopolitical 
competitors (Russia and China) would supposedly be 
out of action for the foreseeable future ." 13 

According to yet another suspicion, Americans 
are suggesting the exchange of numerical data and 
subsequent concentration of TNWs in a few central- 
ized depots as a ruse for gathering data to support 
U.S. first-strike targeting. This idea is quite prevalent 
among Russian military commanders. Similarly, in 
their view, the real purpose of BMD in Europe is to 
deny Russia a retaliatory capability in the event of 
a nuclear attack from the West. The more authentic 
concern of western arms control experts is that, owing 
to the wide dispersal and lack of guaranteed security 
of TNW warheads, terrorists may acquire them. Such 
an eventuality does not worry Russian strategists as 
much as imagined American "treachery." In the same 
vein, western reservations concerning the amended 
Conventional Forces in Europe (CFE) Treaty are alleg- 
edly rooted in a barely hidden and one-sided desire to 
maintain NATO conventional superiority, especially 
in high-precision weapons. 
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By the same logic, preventing a potential arms race 
in space and maintaining strategic stability are not the 
only reasons for Russia to link the issues of TNWs and 
space. There is concern in Russia that the United States 
might have in mind the same "trick" it pulled with the 
Strategic Defense Initiative of the 1980s — exhausting 
the Russian economy (as happened with the Soviets in 
the 1980s) by pushing it to spend huge sums of money 
on expensive space countermeasures. 

On the western side, many experts argue that while 
American nuclear weapons in Europe have essentially 
only a symbolic military role, they do possess a sig- 
nificant political role — to demonstrate Euro-Atlantic 
solidarity and to preserve the U.S. commitment to 
European security. 14 Those who support maintaining 
the U.S. TNW presence in Europe suspect that Rus- 
sia's demands that the remaining American bombs in 
Europe be withdrawn, constitute a covert attempt to 
deepen American isolationism and undermine Euro- 
Atlantic solidarity. 

But are U.S. TNWs the only viable symbol of the 
solidarity of NATO nations? Would the withdrawal 
of the remaining U.S. nuclear weapons from Europe 
truly have a damaging effect? Are there any alterna- 
tive (perhaps non-nuclear) symbols that could poten- 
tially substitute for this symbolic role of U.S. TNWs? 

The logic of the Cold War, which is probably still 
driving Russia's linkage between the withdrawal of 
U.S. bombs and the start of negotiations, is evident 
in Russia's stated position. What is not clear yet is 
whether the United States and its NATO partners will 
find a way to delink this issue and how Russia would 
react if the bombs were withdrawn. 

At the moment, Russians offer a token nod to the 
western fear that the threat of nuclear terrorism is real, 
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but in contrast to U.S. and NATO concerns, they trust 
the security of their national stockpiles of TNWs and 
discount western worries about the possibility of Rus- 
sian tactical weapons falling into terrorist hands in the 
near time frame. 

GENERAL IMPLICATIONS 

The dispute seems to be stalemated, with both 
sides, especially the Russians, unlikely to take the first 
big step forward. On both sides, there are too many 
factors and too many interests linked to TNWs to al- 
low for a bold move any time soon. Some Russian ex- 
perts describe the situation in stark terms: the start of 
negotiations on TNWs between the United States and 
Russia is unlikely in the near future. For instance, one 
of the most authoritative Russian experts, Anatoliy 
D'yakov, who is a corresponding member of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences and Director of the Center 
for Studies of Problems of Disarmament, Energy, and 
Ecology at Moscow's Physical-Technical Institute, 
recently opined that "at the moment negotiations on 
non-strategic nuclear weapons (NSNWs) have little 
prospect of starting ." 15 

Thus further present attempts to persuade Russia 
to start negotiations on significant overall reductions 
of its TNW arsenal and the number/ location of their 
storage sites, without major quid pro quo, have a dis- 
tinctly low probability of success: 

In light of the continued decrease in NATO TNWs 
and strong public support for eliminating the remain- 
ing [NATO] weapons, some Russian analysts could 
plausibly anticipate that European governments 
might at some point request their removal regard- 
less of Moscow's response. This perception naturally 
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diminishes still further Russian interest in making 
TNW-related concessions without compensation in 
other areas . 16 

The chance to achieve progress still exists, how- 
ever. Despite many evident difficulties, the officially 
acknowledged Russian concern about at least two 
common security threats may serve to lay the ground- 
work for future negotiations: (1) the threat of nuclear 
weapons proliferation, which could increase the prob- 
ability of nuclear war, accident, or a related catastro- 
phe; and (2) the threat of nuclear terrorism, which 
could lead to the same dire consequences for Russia. 

At the moment, these are broad background issues 
both for Russia and for NATO, with future agreement 
on them more likely than on the present sticky details 
of TNWs. With TNWs, there are just too many diver- 
gent opinions on the specifics of location, terminol- 
ogy, transparency, storage, risk calculations, internal 
politics, multilateralism, and intertwining of TNW is- 
sues with U.S. weapons in space, the CFE Treaty, and 
European ballistic missile defense, to name just a few. 

As a result, both sides are seeking symbolic and 
confidence-enhancing acts that may permit prelimi- 
nary consultations on the working level and keep the 
TNW discussion alive. This will also allow the par- 
ties to understand each other's positions better and to 
consolidate argumentation in the hope that, with time, 
when the political environment becomes more condu- 
cive, Russian, U.S., and NATO experts will have ac- 
cumulated enough sound proposals to find a militar- 
ily and politically acceptable formula to start serious 
negotiations. 

As to official consultations and exchanges of data 
prior to the start of negotiations, Russian experts have 
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rather divergent opinions. Some argue that these ac- 
tions can be legitimate as an initial step, but only after 
an official agreement on the conduct of negotiations. 
But others, such as the earlier-mentioned academi- 
cian, Anatoliy D'yakov, go a bit further: 

Russia, the U.S., and NATO could have agreed on co- 
ordinated transparency measures.... In particular, it is 
possible to exchange information on the numbers and 
places of storage of operational nuclear warheads and 
take the obligation to keep these warheads in declared 
places only, as well as to have no plans of transferring 
the warheads from reserve to operational status . 17 

The history of nuclear disarmament in Europe 
tells us that practical measures to reduce TNWs are 
possible even without formal agreements (see Table 
6-1). Twenty years ago, in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, the American and Soviet leaderships were able 
to adopt major unilateral decisions in the interests 
of common peace and security in Europe. Today the 
situation is different. In Russia, disappointment over 
the dissolution of the Soviet Union prevails, a mood 
of distrust of the West is widespread, and harsh Cold 
War rhetoric creeps in: "Alas, under Gorbachev the 
Russians stopped believing in universal human val- 
ues. Russians became used to seeing dirty tricks and 
detecting double standards. And in recent years, the 
Americans have regularly provided reasons [for our 
suspecting deceit]." 18 
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1989— April 12 
SHORT-RANGE NUCLEAR 
FORCE NEGOTIATIONS 


The Soviet Union proposes short-range (less than 500 kilometers) nuclear forces (SNF) negotia- 
tions between that country and the United States. 


1989 —May 11 

SOVIET UNILATERAL SNF 

REDUCTIONS 


General Secretary Gorbachev informs U.S. Secretary of State James Baker that the Soviet Union 
intends to announce a unilateral cut of 500 short-range nuclear weapons. 


1991 — September 27 
U.S. UNILATERAL 
WITHDRAWAL OF TACTI- 
CAL NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


President Bush announces a major unilateral withdrawal of U.S. tactical nuclear weapons: “1 am... 
directing that the United States eliminate its entire worldwide inventory of ground-launched short- 
range, that is, theater, nuclear weapons. We will bring home and destroy all of our nuclear artillery 
shells and short-range ballistic missile warheads. We will, of course, insure that we preserve an 
effective air-delivered nuclear capability in Europe. 

“In turn, 1 have asked the Soviets.. .to destroy their entire inventory of ground-launched theater 
nuclear weapons.... 

“Recognizing further the major changes in the international military landscape, the United States 
will withdraw all tactical nuclear weapons from its surface ships, attack submarines, as well as 
those nuclear weapons associated with our land-based naval aircraft. This means removing all 
nuclear Tomahawk cruise missiles from U.S. ships and submarines, as well as nuclear bombs 
aboard aircraft carriers.” 


1991 — October 5 
SOVIET RESPONSE 


President Gorbachev responds to President Bush’s unilateral withdrawal of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons by calling for the elimination of air-based weapons and announcing that: 

• “All nuclear artillery munitions and nuclear warheads for tactical missiles shall be elimi- 
nated. 

• “Nuclear warheads for air defense missiles shall be withdrawn from the troops and 
concentrated in central bases, and a portion of them shall be eliminated. All nuclear mines 
shall be eliminated. 

• “All tactical nuclear weapons shall be removed from surface ships and multipurpose sub- 
marines. These weapons, as well as nuclear weapons on land-based naval aviation, shall be 
stored in central storage sites and a portion shall be eliminated. 

• “Moreover, we propose that the United States eliminate fully, on the basis of reciprocity, all 
tactical nuclear weapons of naval forces. In addition, on the basis of reciprocity, it would be 
possible to withdraw from combat units on frontal (tactical) aviation, all nuclear weapons 
(gravity bombs and air-launched missiles) and place them in centralized storage bases.” 


1991 — October 17 
NATO REDUCTION OF 
TACTICAL NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 


NATO agrees to remove all but 400 to 600 nuclear bombs from Europe. 


1992 — February-May 
TRANSFER OF TACTICAL 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS TO 
RUSSIA 


On February 1 , Russian President Boris Yeltsin announces that the transfer of tactical nuclear 
weapons from Kazakhstan was completed in January. On April 28, Belorussian Defense Minister 
Pavel Koszlovsky announces that all tactical nuclear warheads in Belarus have been transferred 
to Russia/On April 28, Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk confirms that all tactical nuclear 
weapons have been transferred to Russia except for those on the ships and submarines of the 
Black Sea Fleet. 



Source: "Arms Control and Disarmament: The U.S. Commit- 
ment," Washington, DC: U.S. Information Agency, 1998, pp. 33- 
35. 

Table 6-1. History of American-Soviet Reductions 
of TNWs in Europe. 
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Despite Russian hopes about the effectiveness of 
pressure on the United States and NATO from Euro- 
pean public opinion, time may be running out more 
quickly for the Russians than for NATO. There is a 
growing disparity between the Russian ability to main- 
tain its TNW arsenal in safe and ready condition and 
U.S./NATO overall strategic dominance. However, it 
would be risky for the United States and NATO to bet 
on gradually exhausting Russia to force a reduction of 
its TNWs and agreement to more cooperative security 
relations and arrangements. Such a reactive approach 
could increase the risk of nuclear warheads falling in 
the hands of terrorists. This risk already looks quite 
real to specialists in the West: 

Arms control experts worry that many Russian TNW 
are dispersed at remote, hard-to-defend storage facili- 
ties and that the weapons appear to lack strong elec- 
tronic locks that would preclude their unauthorized 
use by terrorists . 19 

On the other hand, it should be taken into account 
that despite the dominant anti-Western trend, some 
sober voices in Russia are heard. Again, Dr. Arbatov 
states: 

In contrast to the current popular opinion in Russia, 
under certain conditions Moscow should be more in- 
terested in negotiations than the U.S. and NATO. ...A 
connection with negotiations on TNW may help to 
push ahead the problems of the CFE Treaty and to 
stimulate progress on European BMD and U.S. strate- 
gic non-nuclear systems. And vise-versa — a deadlock 
on TNW will lead neither to the withdrawal of U.S. 
nuclear weapons from Europe nor to progress on the 
CFE Treaty, BMD, and precision guided weapons. 
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where Russian interest is higher than Western.... A 
package of agreements on TNW-CFE-BMD may be 
promising in order for deep strategic substance to fill 
the Russian idea about a new architecture of Euro-At- 
lantic security, which so far remains "the shell without 
the filling ." 20 

Whatever the logic in linking negotiations about 
TNWs with other issues, in some way Russia may be 
setting a kind of trap for itself. Ironically, by connect- 
ing the TNW issue to so many different problems, 
Russia could forfeit the leverage they confer. That is, 
when trying to negotiate these other concerns, Rus- 
sians could hear in response western insistence on dis- 
cussing TNWs as a precondition for the others. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Analysis of the current Russian perspective on 
TNWs suggests that the issue of trust between Rus- 
sia, on one hand, and the United States and NATO, 
on the other, is still very much at stake. The Russian 
demand for a U.S. nuclear withdrawal from Europe 
may be packaged as an attempt to achieve a more 
equal position before the start of negotiations and 
even to squeeze out a greater return for their future 
concessions. Many Western politicians and commen- 
tators, however, see it more as an attempt to further 
isolate America from Europe by driving a wedge be- 
tween the United States and leading regional powers 
like Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands. The West is 
thus attempting to persuade Russia, if not to formal- 
ize the TNW reduction process, at least to increase the 
transparency of Russian TNW-related issues and the 
stakes involved. Many Russians, in their turn, see this 
attempt as one more ploy for undermining Russian 
positions in Europe and the world. 
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It is evident that the two sides have divergent posi- 
tions and interests regarding the problem of TNWs. 
There should therefore be no illusion that formal nego- 
tiations on TNWs will be simple to initiate in the near 
term. However, Russian concerns over so many issues 
connected to the TNW problem favor Russia's eventu- 
ally becoming more cooperative. There is thus still a 
good chance to find a way out, a good chance that the 
two sides will ultimately find a middle ground — if not 
through the traditional negotiation process seeking 
big splashy solutions, then through modest consul- 
tations and low-order, coordinated, unilateral steps. 
Much patience and courage will be required from the 
political and military leaderships of all sides. Recent 
history proves that when political will rises at last to 
a critical mass, it is then quite possible to achieve real 
progress. 
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CHAPTER 7 



INFLUENCES ON RUSSIAN POLICY AND 
POSSIBILITIES 

FOR REDUCTIONS IN NON-STRATEGIC 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

George E. Hudson and Evgeny Buzhinsky 

Russian perspectives about general military poli- 
cy as well as the narrower subject of tactical nuclear 
weapons (TNWs), also called non-strategic nuclear 
weapons (NSNWs), are conditioned of course by the 
foreign policy context. Students of international poli- 
tics and security policy recognize the main foreign 
policy determinants as: the globalization of interna- 
tional relations, interactions with other countries, the 
exigencies of domestic politics, and the lasting his- 
torical/geographical factors that always come into 
play in helping to determine national interests. This 
admixture is given emotional moment as they are fil- 
tered through belief systems that often, apparently 
irrationally, crop up in leaders' foreign and military 
policy statements. This chapter will attempt in its first 
section to link some of the context mentioned above 
(domestic politics is more fully covered in the chapter 
by Nikolai Sokov) to the more substantive discussion 
about reducing NSNWs contained in the second sec- 
tion. In the end, it should appear evident why the Rus- 
sian position on the reduction of their TNWs differs 
from and often collides with U.S. and other western 
views. 
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THE CONTEXT FOR NON-STRATEGIC 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS 



Globalization. 

The term "globalization" has several meanings. 
Probably the most well-known in the United States 
has been coined by Thomas Friedman, New York Times 
columnist, in his well-known books, The Lexus and the 
Olive Tree and The World Is Flat. Basically, Friedman ar- 
gues that the falling costs of and advances in informa- 
tion technology have created an international system 
that is fundamentally different from the previous one, 
since the new communication systems give notice and 
sometimes power even to small nations and groups 
that previously could not attain voice, notice, or pow- 
er. Friedman defines globalization as "the inexorable 
integration of markets, nation-states, and technologies 
to a degree never witnessed before . . . the spread of 
free-market capitalism to virtually every country in 
the world ." 1 One could not be blamed for thinking 
that globalization in this sense is being equated with 
Americanization or, at the very least, westernization, 
since Friedman also notes that the United States, as 
the "dominant superpower," is the chief proponent 
of this trend and maybe even its chief enforcer. While 
some writers like Joseph Stiglitz criticize this view of 
globalization as "accepting triumphant capitalism, 
American style," they do tend to view it in the context 
of U.S. relations with developing nations as almost a 
kind of neo-imperialism . 2 

The view of globalization as Americanization has 
not been well received in Russia. It has been challenged 
in a way that has had a strong impact on how Russia 
has viewed the context of international relations in 
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general and its own position in the international sys- 
tem, particularly concerning relations with the United 
States and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO). It has formed the conceptual framework in 
which the Russian government has approached the 
topic of reductions in NSNWs. The concept of global- 
ization has been recast to reflect a different view of 
what it means. 

No Russian whom the present writers know chal- 
lenges the fact that globalization, in the sense of in- 
creasing national interdependencies, has occurred; 
many note that the catalyst for this fundamental 
change in the international system began, not with 
technological change so much, but rather with the fall 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR) and 
the unchallenged rise of the United States as a global 
hegemon. Fyodor Lukyanov, the editor-in-chief of 
Russia in Global Affairs, notes that: 

throughout history, this territory [Russia] sometimes 
found itself on the periphery and sometimes at the 
center of world politics. Its collapse was a momentous 
event in terms of its impact on the structural stability 
of the international system, especially in the second 
half of the 20th century when the Soviet Union was 
not just an influential regional power, but one of the 
two pillars on which the entire world order was based. 
Therefore, its collapse was not just a matter of national 
self-perception, but also a radical change in the foun- 
dation of the world order. 3 

When one pillar of a bipolar international system 
collapses, the remaining pillar — in this case Ameri- 
ca — tends to occupy its place, creating a unipolar sys- 
tem. In the face of advances in telecommunications, 
including the internet and, probably more important, 
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the ability to conduct huge quantities of international 
monetary transactions at the speed of light and to 
project military power to any part of the earth, the 
United States was for a while able to make globaliza- 
tion equate to Americanization. As Lukyanov says, 
"Moscow was ready to assume a subordinate status," 
in this U.S.-dominated international system at least 
for the first half of the 1990s. 4 

Such a status raised the hackles of Russian policy- 
makers, particularly Evegeny Primakov, who briefly 
became Prime Minister under President Boris Yeltsin 
and who had a more wary outlook than many others 
about U.S. intentions. Indeed, promised economic as- 
sistance to Russia from the United States did not oc- 
cur, and instead NATO started — from the Russian 
perspective — to advance toward and threaten Russia's 
borders. As Russia continued to suffer economically 
and to undergo various hyper-capitalistic economic 
experiments that at first enriched only a few individu- 
als, a counter-reaction inevitably occurred in which 
traditional Russian fears about a diminished place in 
the international system surfaced. 

These international and domestic conditions took 
place in the context not only of a globalized (Ameri- 
canized) system based on the soft power of technol- 
ogy, but also of an assertive NATO and United States 
utilizing the hard power of the military. A sea change 
in Russian attitudes occurred in March 1999, when 
talks on the status of Kosovo broke down and NATO 
bombed Serbian troops, forcing hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees to flee the area during 78 days of 
fighting. A final settlement occurred after that, even- 
tuating in Kosovo's independence by February 2008 
with a constitution approved in June. Moscow was 
incensed from the beginning of the operation, with a 
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